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AUTHOR 


TO THE 


R E A D E R. 


KNOW with what an unfavourable 

Prejudice maſt people fit down to 
read any book, that has ihe air of @ novel, 
Thoſe — have a great value for their time, 
will not perhaps be perſuaded to read it at 
all. I am myſelf not a little ſurprized how J 
came to write it. Some pieces in this way 
have been ſo well done, as to make one de- 
ſpair of imitating them; many ſo ill, as to- 
make a man aſhamed of appearing in ſuch 


company. What then were my motives for 


writing in this manner? I could perhaps render 
many reaſons for it, and ſome that are plau- 
fible enough, if I did nat chuſe to give the 
{ wanted money. I wrote a 
book to pet it, and that book is a novel. I 
had not read g great many of thoſe perfor- 
mances : but knowing that many were print. 
ed, I concluded it pet that any Soil 


A 2 ſhould: 
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- ſhould be ſo greatly-cultivated, from which 4 
rich harveſt was not to be reaped. Having 
therefore no Buſineſs, and much time on my 
_ hands, which my wants would not ſuffer me 
to devote to pleaſure, I ſat down, and wrote 
the Piece you have now before you. 


This was my motive, and my only motive; 
f the attion is mean, the confeſſion is honeſt. 


So far at leaſt I have dealt fairly with you; 


and, reader, if you paſs a few hours in an 
agreeable amuſement, or - if, with more good 
Fortune, you derive ſome ſmall inſtruction from 
that amuſement, why ſhould you be too nice 
and exatt, in criticiſing my motives for writ- 
ing? If I have written well, thank my po- 
verty for it : if I have written ill, my po- 
werty is my exciſe; and you ought in cha- 
rity, to thank heaven that it does not ſerve 
for the excuſe of a greater fault. 


How ſeldom do you meet with ſo much can- 
dr as Iuſe in this preface ! I inſinuate nothing 
concerning my equipage. I do not print un- 
der the name of a blank lord, or a jiftitious 
baronet : my work was not pub iſhed at the 
_ earneſt requeſt of friends; no! I ſhewed' it to 
none of them, teſt they ſhould requeſt me not 

#o publiſh, as they often do to no purpoſe. Nei- 
ther has any knaviſh ſervant in combination with 


a no leſs e bookſeller, ſtolen my notes: 
o T his 
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to the READER. Ui 
This is an accident to which only great au- 
thors are very much expoſed. An incorrect 
copy has not crept abroad, which obliges me 
to do the publick and myſelf juſtice, by giving 
an exact one. It was not originally written 
to pleaſe a few friends. In ſhort, you are 
ſpared all the affected airs of learned coquetry. 
1 am ſatisfied to paſs for a premeditated au- 
thor ; and for a poor author; fully content if 
1 do not paſs for a bad one. 


J own I ain at a loſs to know why my 
brethren of the quill ſo tenderly conceal all. 
appearance of poverty, as a great crime in 
themſelves, and jo bitterly upbraid each other 
with that ſame imputation, in all literary 
controverſies. The thing itſelf is not ſbame- 
ful; to aim at alleviating it by ſerving the pub- 
lick with your pen is not ſhameful, nor mean, 
nor a proſtitution of your talents, It is in- 
deed a ſhame lo draw the pen in the. ſervice 
of vice and immorality, to inſinuate_poiſon. 
into the tender minds of youth, to blacken the 
honeſt fame of your neighbour, to diſturb the © 
peace of your country. This is indeed a ſbame, 
and it is equally ſhameful, whether you are a 
volunteer, or a mercezary writer ; whether 
you ſcribble in the garret or the cellar ;. but 
to aim at turning the paſſions. on the fide of 
truth ;,, to draw ſuch faithful pictures of life, 
4s may guide thoſe who are entering it, into 
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iv The AUTHOR 
the paths of honour, and to draw the mind 
zo virtue by the means which are often uſed to 
ſeduce to vice. If this be done happily, it is 
not done the leſs virtuouſly, becauſe money is 


made of it. If the- author thrives by ſuch 
Iabours be well deſerves bis ſucceſs. 


2 this time, reader, you probably imagine, 
that 1 ſpeak in this ſtyle, from the warm 
conſciauſneſs and ſolid ſatisfaction of a well 
fold copy. But undeceive yourſelf, as ] have 
been undeceived ! Whatever knowledge I might 
boaſt in other paris of life, to the profeſſion 
of an author I was wholly a ſtranger when 
J wrote this piece. Far from finding 
lucrative expectations juſtified ; far — im- 
mediately filling my purſe; I found my per- 
formance rejected by every bookſeller in toon: 
rejected, as abſurd, tupid, low, unworthy 
even the expence of OE; and that by the 
* ff 
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7 Ps nat offend any of my fraternity, by 
naming other works, but leave it to the judi- 


cious readers memory to ſupply the hiatus with 
rhe names ef many novels, that have ap- 


peared in a Jive or ſix 425 ears. 


n 3 found bold 
non ih to lift up his head againſt ſuch reſpect- 


alle 
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to the READER. v 
able authorities. If his offers did not equal 
the ſanguine expectations I had at firſt formed, 
my late experience at leaſt had reconciled me a 
little to them, and whether he may not have 
reaſon to repent his raſhneſs and fingularity, 
is a point which I ſhall not preſume even to 
gueſs at, as it entirely depends, gentle readers ! 
on your reception of the work. | 


Thus have I given you a fair and full ac- 
count of the motives, which led, or, if you 
pleaſe, impelled me to this undertaking; and I 
have not concealed from you the judgments 
which have been paſſed upon it, to the time of 
its coming to your hands. Now permit me to 
dei ver my opinion with regard to this ſperies 
of writing in general, and of my own perfor- 
mance in particular. : | 6 


Novels were firſt brought into repute in 
England, by the maſterly pieces of the late 
Mr. Fielding; and it maintained its reputa- 
tion for ſome time, by the labours of one or 
two gentlemen ſtill living. But their excel- 
lence proved fatal to the kind of writing in 
which they excelled; the ſervile herd of imi- 
tators immediately ruſhed in. There is no- 
thing more eaſy, than to ſpin out a ſort” of 
thread of dreaming adventures; and there is 
uo kind of bad writing, which people of much 
leiſure, and little judgment, can ſo well ſub- 

mit 
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mit to read, as a bad ſtory. A ſtory, bow- 
ever told, bas ſomething to engage, if once 
the-irrefiſtible force of curig/ity, and an inca- 
pacity for better reading, engage a man to en- 
ter into it: from theſe cauſes, the number 
and dullneſs f bad novels increaſed. daily; 
till every reader of the leaſt taſte, abborred 
the name of a novel. The laborious patience 
of idieneſs itſelf began- almoſt 10 be tired out. 
= However, in ſpite of a prejudice apparently 
fo very reaſouable, I muſt venture to ſay, that 


4 novel, when properly executed, is @ work of 


Jome value, and a vehicle for inſtruction and 
amuſement, inferior to none. It is, like co- 
medy, 4 picture of common life, and the man- 


ners of private people. * in ſpirit and vi- 
vacity it yields to comedy, ii is ſuperior to it 


min variety. By intermixing narrative with 
dialogue, it is able to place its charatters in 


fironger lights, and more di verſiſied paſitions. 
gives the author ſometimes leave to inter- 


 pofe with bis own obſervations, on the buſi- 


neſs, and on the charafters, which in their 
plate give a great grace, and often. great in- 


_ feruttion.\'1t admits the ſerious and even. the 


pathetic, as well as the ludicrous, which co- 
medy cannot de with any propriety ; and - thus 


nit approaches the ſoil by many avenues, aud 


works upan all the human : paſſions. The 
number f bad nodels is great and grievous 


without queſtion ; but not greater than the 
number 
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to the READER. vil 


number of bad plays, bad poems, bad writ. 


ings of every kind : and this circumſtance can- 
not raiſe a juſter objeftion againſt theſe than 


— 


againſt thoſe. 
Of my own Piece, 1 do not think very high- 


y; and ſhall therefore ſay but little. Faults 


it certainly bas, and you will diſcover: them 
undoubtedly. I hope however, that you will 
find 1 have not ſpent my fire in the beginning 
of the ation, and that the ſtory does not grow 
colder as it advances. I hope you will not 
find ſuch unnatural monſters of fine ladies and 
fine gentlemen in the higher characters, nor ſuch 
unmeaning abſurd buffoonery in thoſe of the 
| lower, as you have met with in the common run 

of novels, I have endeavoured to draw them 
all, like ſuch human creatures as we have a- 
bout us; ſome very vicious, ſome very vir- 
tuous, but "moſt, what moſt men are, a mix- 


ture of bad and good. I have not, I freely 


own, made my hero a perfect character; be- 
cauſe I have obſerved, that as ſuch charatiers 
reſemble nobody, ſo they intereſt nobody in their 
fortunes, and inſtruct nobody by their exam- 
ple. The. faults and failings I have given 
him, are not ſet down for imitation, but as 
they are the faults which are apt to adhere 
to honeſt and ingenuous natures, I imagined 
that 4 diſplay of their ill conſequences might 
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be of nje+ to ſuch natures all others are in- 


* . 


corrigible. 


On the whole, reader, I wiſh you may 
here meet with ſome amuſement, = ſome in- 
firuttion ; and that my bookſeller may reap 
ſome” profit. At the worſt, pardon me this 

| fault, and if ever I write a ſecond novel, 
be as ſevere as you pleaſe. 
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PART. 


The Reader, at once, made acquainted with many of 
the 1worthy perſonages he will afterwards meet 
with in the courſe of our hiſtory. 


and news are to a city club-conver- 
ſation. How hapleſs then is ſuch a 
meeting, at thoſe ſad times when the London 
Evening and Whitehall fail to ſupply materials 


for their ſage animadverfions ! Such was once 
however the caſe of a company of warm wealthy 
citizens met near the Change; their pipes were 


lighted, punch, port, and porter were on the 


table; but the Whitehall gave no intelligence, 


Vol. I. B the 


[2] 

the London Evening oracle ceaſed to ſpeak, and 
they ſeemed fated to eternal ſilence: till Mr, 
 Blueball ſaid to his friend Mr. Stun, What ſhall 
g 8 do with my Jacky? he is now a great boy, and 

©tis time to give him ſome education.“ Now edu- 
cation is perhaps as nice a ſubject as any that 
could employ the thoughts of our ableſt and 
wiſeſt men, and yet no one thinks himſelf an 
incompetent judge of this point; for perhaps 
every man looks on his children as the imme- 
diate effect of his own handy-work; and there- 
fore imagines he has a right to direct and diſpoſe 
of them in the manner he likes beſt ; which is 
- Juſt as reaſonable as it would be in a goldſmith 
to think he had a right to govern the kingdom, 
becauſe he had made the crown. 


Our good citizens having now got upon a topic 
that moſt of them were totally unacquainted 
with, there was not a moment's ſilence the whole 
evening: it was not eaſy to colle& the ſeveral 
opinions of the parties ; but there was a gentle- 
man in a brown bob wig, a blue coat with braſs 
buttons, and a red waiſtcoat, one Mr. Sour- 
grape, who ſwore very heartily he had no no- 
tion of confining young fellers at college and var- 


fities, If you'd have them know what they 


c are about, cry'd he, let them ſee the world, 
4 man bring them into company, let them 


cc * take 
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„ 
te take their bottle, and then they'll ſoon be 
% men, dam-me! why there was Sir Joſeph 
« my neighbour, why he was killed the very 
« firſt election; —he had been at Oxford, and 
e was a ſcholar forſooth, and had lived always 
c under his father's eye, and ſo dam-me, when 
c he found it neceſſary to drink ſtoutly, he was 
c knocked up, at once, that he was; and made 
e room for honeſt Sir Alexander, a hearty fel- 
&« /zr that got 10,0001. in the lottery when he 
«© was but 17, and never cared twopence for 


„ his father afterwards j—here, here is Sir Alex- 


“ ander's health: he owes me ſome money to be 
<« ſure! but blood what of that? he is a hearty 
ce feller, and I'd truſt him his ſkin full of gui- 
„ neas.” TI will not pretend to ſay how many 
of the company admired Sir Alexander, or were 
of Mr. Sourgrape's opinion. Some of them cer- 
tainly diſputed it warmly ; but there was one, 
who was far from admiring the character of Sir 


Alexander, tho' he ſaid little and did not dif- 


pute. This gentleman's name was Stanley; his 
father who was himſelf a merchant had bred him 
one, and left him a conſiderable ſtock in trade, 
with a pretty eſtate, and the inheritance of a very 
good reputation: he had married a lady of good 
fortune, with whom he had now paſted about 22 
years in great ſatisfaction; his good ſenſe made 
him take too much care of his own affairs to 

7 ſtand 
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ſtand often in need of the ſervice of any man, 
and every body ſpoke well of him ; he lived very 
well, and neither increaſed nor diminiſhed his 
Fortune, for if any unexpected loſſes befel him, 
neither he, nor the wife he loved had the fooliſh 
'pride not immediately to retrench their expences; 
and if any unlooked for gain arrived, they multi- 
plied their charities, and thus their fortune was 
about the ſame which they began with; and that 
they thought ſufficient to ſupport themſelves, 
and provide for their two children, a ſon and a 


daughter. 


Mr. Stanley was perhaps ſilently thinking of 


this ſon, while the company were laying down 
their ſeveral plans of education; but he ſaid lit- 
Ale: indeed he came to this club rather that he 
might not ſeem to neglect his neighbours, than 
that he found any great pleaſure in their ſociety, 


But to purſue the converſation, Mr. Stun, who 


was a great pewterer, had ſaid, “ for his part he 
4% loved learning, and had ſent Tom to college, 
4 and was ſorry too, that there was not ſuch 


48 places for young women; for he no way 


 & doubted but they would learn as well as men 

4 did.“ There is my wife now, coritinued 
the wiſe Mr. Stun, „why ſhe uſed to hear Tom 
ac ſay his grammar leſſon, when he went to day- 
4 ſchool; and there's daughter Moll, juſt come 


« from 


[5] 
ee from boarding-ſchool z law! how faſt ſhe 
„ gibbers French, I wiſh I could underſtand 
« her.” But Mr. Scrape, the ſcrivener, was 
quite of another opinion; in his mind girls coſt 
too much already, and he ſaid, „for his part he 
e thought it a pity there was not an act of par- 
&« liament to keep them all at home, at work, 
& cloſe at the ſpinning- wheel; but he was a 
man of few words, and ſaid no more for that 
night; tho' we ſhall perhaps in the ſequel hear 
a great deal of him. While they were canvaſſing 
the abilities of the ſexes, a warm debate aroſe 
between Mr. Slim a confectioner, and Mr. Blue- 
ball the pawnbroker, on the merits of publick 
and private ſchools; the former aſſerted with 
ſome warmth, „that your boys bred: at publick 
ſchools were all a ſet of impudent wicked ly- 
ing raſcals; at which Mr. Blueball was high- 
ly offended, for he had himſelf been at a pub- 
lick ſchool till he was eleven years old, and then 
left it, only to ſhew his obedience to the maſter, 


who gave him a little hint that he muſt ſtay no 


longer; certainly it was not his want of capa- 
city the maſter objected to, for he was no dug 
boy ; and if he did ſteal books, perhaps it was 
only a childiſh trick, for I never hear that he 


' ſtole books ſince. But be that as it may, he was 
greatly offended at this imputation on publick 
ſchools. With more vehemence than his anta- 


B33 goniſt 
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goniſt had uſed, he ſwore that no man could be 3 | E thi 
gentleman, who had not been bred at a publick N Sta 
ſchool ; and with great ſtrength of voice main- (i 
tained the honour of that education, which had 'L 


enabled him to appear in the dignified character A 
of a gentleman pawnbroker. Now the confec- | 
tioner, who was the ſon of a poor country baker, 
had been bound apprentice to a country ſchool- | 1 
maſter; who in return for his ſweeping the ſchool a 
„and blacking the ſhoes, was obliged to give him 
his board, his lodging, his waſhing, and his 
learning; and in his 5th year had Sam Slim ac- 
tually got almoſt through Lilly's grammar, when 
he left his maſter, and ran off to London in com- 
pany with a country wench he had debauched. 
No wonder then, if he who knew ſo well the be- 
nefit of a virtuous private education, ſhould 
ſtickle hard for the credit and honour of private 
ſchools. They both grew warm, and words grew 
very high; in vain did Mr. Stanley uſe every 
method in his power to quiet the debate; in 
vain did Mr. Stun endeavour to oblige all par- 
ties, by praiſing all kinds of education; they had 
certainly gone to blows, had not Mr, Sourgrape 
raiſed his voice louder than the reſt, and filling 
a bumper drank damnation to all ſchools; and l 
ſwearing that larning only made young men a 
milk ſops, bad the diſputants agree: and ſoon af- 
ter the company broke up, which was the firſt | | 


thing 


* 
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71 
thing done that night to the ſatisfaction of Mr. 
Stanley. | 


As Mr. Sourgrape has been the loudeſt 
of the company, and as we may ſoon meet him 
again, it may not be improper here to give ſome 
account of him. This worthy man, who thought 
it ſo unreaſonable to confine young people to 
ſchools and colleges, had formerly kept a tavern, 
and made a great deal of money ; but had many,. 
years before this ſhut up houſe, that he might call 
in his debts, which were confiderable: he then put 


bis money into the ſtocks, Had there in thoſe days 


deen any cry againſt the Jews, Mr. Sourgrape 
could not have been accuſed of favouring them z 
for he never employed one of them, but took 
care to be himſelf ſo well acquainted with all the 
craft and policy of the alley, that he not only did 
his own buſineſs, but was ready and willing to 


' ſerve any of his friends, who happened themſelves 


to be entirely unknowing in the ſecrets of that 
myſtery ; or he would ſerve his friends children, 
if they were promiſing youths ; if any old miſer 
died leaving a large fortune to a young man, who 
ſeemed reſolved to avoid his father's ill example 
and be no miſer; Sourgrape, who drank hard, 
laughed loud, ſwore much, ſung a good ſong, 

was full of profeſſions of friendſhip and good na- 


dure, was ſure to be of his acquaintance ; if the 


B 4 | young 


4 
young man wanted a wench, honeſt Sourgrape 
would help him to one; or if his new friend want- 
ed money faſter than the rents came in, Sour- 
grape was always generouſly ready to ſupply 
him, and providence- had. ſo well rewarded his 
generoſity, that he was now worth upwards of 


20,000 f. 


CHAP, II. 


The reader made a Fittle acquainted quith the bares 
of the dr ama, 


OW. tho? at the club, Mr. Stanley had 
not contradicted Mr. Sourgrape's aſſertion, 
that learning only tends to make milk-ſops ; yet 
was he of quite a different opinion, and had 
given a liberal education to the child his heart 
rejoiced in, and had the good fortune to find him- 
ſelf not deceived by a parent's partiality, when he 
had imagined even in the diverſions of the child, 

that he ſaw the glimpſe of a genius, which pro- 


miſed great things in the man. At ſchool, no 


- boy was more applauded by the maſters, for no 
one could ſhew more attention to the inſtructions 


that were given him. Tho! the father had all the 
proud ſatis faction that an affectionate parent natu- 


rally finds in ſeeing his child the foremoſt of his 


claſs, and the beſt ſcholar of his ſtanding, yet was 
not 


— 


* . . 
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not Mr. Stanley ſo fixt on the improvement of 
his ſon's parts as to neglect his morals; it was 
not indeed by long lectures that this gentleman 
endeavoured to direct his ſon into a right courſe 
of life, yet was he not without giving him advice, 
| but it was neither too frequent, nor too long for. 
| the attention that might be expected from the 
| years of the perſon he meant to inſtruct: of which 
I would have all perſons take notice,, who do 
not mean to diſplay their own wiſdom, but ſeek. 
to benefit their-friend in the advice they give.. 
This father too, never kept his ſon at a full arms. 
length, neither was he ever very familiar with. 
him; from whence. he gained at once his ſow's. 

affection and eſteem. 


1 Mrs. Stanley was a woman of excellent under- 


ſtanding, yet could not keep that exact medium 
her huſband obſerved; ſhe gave her heart full 
ſcope in the love ſhe bore her ſon, and uſed him to 
the greateſt frecdom and familiarity, which was 
perhaps more for his advantage. than her comforts. 
for it moulded into his very nature a gentleneſs. 
and tenderneſs of diſpoſition, that made hiay 
thoroughly. ſuſceptible of thoſe ſoft ſenſations of 
love and friendſhip, which. conſtitute the little 
ſparks of happineſs, the only true enjoyment that 
our nature is capable of; and which could not have 
been ſo happily cultivated, but by that unreſerved. 
= Pp | frees 
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freedom with which this good mother always 
treated her ſon: Yet to herſelf it was the cauſe 

of much uneaſineſs, 'for having given her heart 
its looſe, it kept her in conſtant anxiety for that 
fon's welfare. Did her ſon when a boy but en- 
ter the reom with better grace than another child, 
the joy it gave the mother was viſible to the dul- 
left of the company ; nor was the effect leſs ap- 

parent, if he but ſpoke a word too little or too 
much; for tho” ſhe doated on him, yet could ſhe 
plainly ſee his moſt trivial miſtakes, She could 
indeed as eaſily forgive as diſcover them, but then 
ſhe knew the world would not forgive him as ea- 
fily as ſhe would ; and her ambition was to ſee 
| her ſon deſerve the approbation of all who 

E knew him. She hoped to ſee that ſon one day 

| a great man, for he certainly was a boy of an 

i | uncommonly promiſing genius, even from his 

| childhood ; and yet there was one thing ſhe 

| wiſhed more than to ſee him a great man, which 
| Was, that he ſhould be a good man; ſhe there- 

. Wee, no leſs than her huſband, miſſed no oppor- 

tunity of filling his young mind with the moſt a- 

miable principles, ſuch as might make him happy 

| in himſelf, and agreeable and ſerviceable to others: 

"and the effect was, that theſe principles took 
ſuch root in his mind, that he never was an happy 

man, till he became in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 

word, a good man, 


My 


1111 
My reader longs, or at leaſt I hope he long, 


to ſee this young gentleman; and, oh reader 
would I could introduce him to thee led by the 
hands of white-robed innocence and fair diſcre- 
tion, Had I given thee an account of his firſt nine- 
teen years, I might have recounted that whole long 
ſpace, as one continued ſeries of applicationto his 
ſtudies, obedience to his father, reſpect to his mo- 
ther, regard to his friends, with civility and good 
manners to all he met; but alas! the age of my 
heroe, at the time thou commenceſt thy acquain- 
tance with him, is juſt that age, which is more 
dangerous to a young man of a lively turn, with, _ 
all his fenſes in their perfection, than the grant 
elimacteric is to an old man, with every ſenſe 
worn out, It would not at all ſurprize thee, 
gentle reader, to hear the latter cough, to per- 
ceive his ſight weak, his voice low, his hand to 
Make, or his legs to totter under him; becauſe 
thou wouldſt ſay, theſe are natural weakneſſes: 
and why then ſhould it ſurprize thee, to ſee a 
young man liable to youthful weakneſſes? They 
are as natural to his age and time of life, as the 
others are to the old man, and his decay of life. 
All the favour then we. aſk for our heroe, 
Mr. George Stanley, is, that thou wilt always: 
have it in thine eye, that he was à young man 
of a quick and lively turn of mind ; remember 
20 Wet: _ too, 
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too, that a whole city of ſinners might have een 
ſaved, could one good man have been found a- 
mong them ; let then, many virtues, and much 
worth, be an atonement for a few indiſcretions. 
— But my chapter is too long, and beſides, 


tis but decent to introduce my heroe in the be- 


, 'nning of a chapter. 


CHAP. III. 
Bad ns common 


1 E morning after the club, Mr. Stanley 

told his wife the turn their converſation 
had taken, and that his mind had dwelt on that 
ſubject all night, and was ſtill running on in the 
ſame train ;—ſhe made a jeſt of it, and ſaid with 
a ſmile, he ſhould go no more to the club, if ſhe 
found the lectures he there heard made fo deep 
an impreſſion on him; he ſmiled again, and ſo it 


L ſeemed to paſs off; but in fact, Mrs, Stanley in- 


Read of eaſing her huſband's mind, had caught a 
little of his uneaſineſs; and when that day, at din- 
ner, a letter from Oxford was brought to them, 
a thing that hitherto had never been unattended 
with ſatisfaction, and an eagerneſs to open it, 


they neither of them received it, this time, with- | 


out ſomething like a fear. Now, kind reader, 


think not we are ſuperſtitious or believers of 
0 | | omens, | 


| [13] 
| ; omens, for this is not to be number'd amongſt 
| our infirmities ; yet, whether owing to their being 
out of ſpirits, or to what elſe, but certain it is, 
this good couple did not receive this letter, 
which they ſaw was from their ſon's tutor, with 
the ſame alacrity they had received every other 
letter from that gentleman ; and here is 
the letter, that thou mayſt judge for thyſelf, 
how they muſt have been affected by it. 


Oxford, *##*#, 
DAR SIR, 


Believe you know my regard for you and yout 
family to be ſuch, that it would be impoſſible 
for me to give you pain, without feeling it myſelf3 
but let me not alarm you,—your child, I had ak 
moſt ſaid my child, for indeed I love him as my 
own, is, I thank God, in good health; and as to a 
his behaviour and carriage here, indeed my poor 
} boy is incapable of any thing mean or little. He 
deſired my leave about three weeks ago, to attend 
his friend, the younger ſon of Sir Robert Martin, 
to Sir Robert's, about forty miles from this: I 
| had always rejoiced at the intimacy of theſe two 
* young people, for they are the two of all my pu- 
pails I am proudeſt of; but by a letter from Sir 
IF Robert, the day before yeſterday, Ifound they had 
| never r been near him. Yeſterday's poſt at length 


0 5 brought 
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brought me a letter from George ; tis dated 
from the camp in Germany, :- ### # ## % 
„ Come Sir, I 
am an old man bred in a college, and may be 
frightned at the ſound of arms. I own] was fo 
on the firſt reading of the letter; but half a mo- 
ment's recollection has ſet me right. I ſee ſo much 
ſpirit in the undertaking, that I can hardly 
blame the boys; indeed if any is to blame, 1 
fear tis myſelf, who ought perhaps to have 
watched the emotions of young minds more nar- 
rowly ; and yet as little as I condemn the under- 
taking, I might be a little afraid of the danger, 
were it not the received opinion that nothing will 
be done this campaign; ſo that the winter will 
certainly bring our boys home, and I am ſure we 
may prevail on him to promiſe that he will for the 
future ſtay at home; and if he promiſes, I'll pawn 
my life for his performing: Indeed all the ex- 
cuſe he makes for taking this ſtep unknown to 
Jou, is, that he was ſure your care of him would 
have forbad his going, and be could not think of 
abſolutely diſobeying the commands of ſuch a fa- 
ther and mother; that having ſo ſtrong a propenſity 

to do this, he could not but do it, and therefore 

_ acquainted you not with the deſign, but depends on 
mee to reconcile you to it, now tis done. ſhall 
de in town in a day or two, before which time, 
your own good ſenſe, and the general opinion 
. . | that 
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that there will be no engagement this campaign, 
(ſo that our child is in no more danger than he 
would be here) will I hope have reconciled you, 
and good Mrs. Stanley, to an event that al our 
diſquietude cannot now alter. 


1am, Ee. 


SAMUEL SIMS, 


| *Tis perhaps impoſſible to expreſs the feelings of 


a mother on finding the child ſhe fo fondly Joved, 
expoſed to all the inconveniencies, at leaſt, if not 
dangers of a war, at a time ſhe thought him ſafe 
and ſecure within the wall of a peaceful college : 
However, there was in the letter, an expreſſion or 
two, that happily anſwered the intent of the ho- 
neſt writer; who knew that reaſonings, however 
juſt, have ſeldom much weight on minds eaſily 
affected by any paſſion, and therefore had not at- 
tempted to argue them out of their fears and anxi- 
ety, but had without any apparent deſign, thrown 
in the only circumſtance that could give the af- 
flicted father and mother any comfort; which was 
to thew them, that their child was in no danger: 


And it anſwered to his wiſh. 


Theſe good people were equally affected by 
this irregular ſtep of their ſon, but the folly, ex- 


travagance, and regularity of his conduct, oc- 


cured 
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eurred not now to either of them; they both felt 
for his ſafety only, and nothing elſe found a place 
in their thoughts: but it was the mother, who, 
from what paſſed in her own heart, gueſſing the 
ſentiments of her huſband, and willing to give 
him caſe where ſhe wanted it herſelf, firſt ob- 
ſerved on the likelihood of there being no battle, 
and that conſequently their ſon was in no danger... 
Fhe father was far from being convinced or qui- 
eted, yet he knew what his wife muſt endure, 
and, deſirous to eaſe. her, ſeemed ſatisfied himſelf, 
and improved on the hint; and theſe two peor 
ple, tho? both in their own minds full of grief 
and vexation, were yet each of them reſolved 
to conceal it from the other ; which had this. 
good effect, that as. each was reſolved to ſhew 
as little uneaſineſs as poſſible in the preſence 
of the other, and they were ſeldom aſunder, 
neither of them had opportunity to indulge their 
"own anxiety; by which it did not grow upon 
them as otherwiſe it would have done, and each | 
xeally,in ſome meaſure gave peace to themſelyes, 
by endeavouring to give it to the other. 


CHAP: 


iy 
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CHAP. IV. 


The heroe appears in a very amiable light, 


Hether it were from a natural ſ ympathy, 
or from what elſe I know not, but cer- 


tainly there never was a ſtronger union between 


any two boys than between Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Stanley ; while they were yet at ſchool together, 
whatever little thing the one had, the other was 
ſure to ſhare it. They were in the ſame claſs, and 
had th> ſame good character for their diligence: 
Mr. Martin left ſchool ſome little time before Mr; 
Stanley, but their intimacy had ſtill been kept up 
by letters, and when Mr. Stanley ſenior car- 
ried his ſon to Oxford, the general good cha- 
racter of Mr. Martin induced him very willingly 
to acquieſce in his ſon's purſuing his ſtudies in the 
ſame college, and under the ſame tutor with that 
young gentleman ; and here it was, that their 
boyiſh fondneſs grew into a manly friendſhip yz 
one will governed them both, one purſe ſupplied 
them both, and the ſame ſtudies employed them 
both. Sir Robert deſigned his ſon for the bar, 
and Mr. Stanley, when he thought his ſon's parts 
led on him for a liberal education, had re- 
olved to bring him into the church; and in this, 


as in every thing elſe, Mrs. Stanley fully agreed 


with 


_ - -_ 
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with her huſband ; ſhe knew he had deſtined his 
ſon to this profeſſion, as that wherein a man 
was leaſt liable to make a bad uſe of his parts, 
but ſhe had a little more fire in her compoſition 


than Her huſband had, and her expectations out- 
ſtretched his; ſhe ſaw her ſon had parts, and 


| hoped that the very weight of thoſe parts, with- 


out a neceſſity of throwing low craft and ſervile 
adulation into his ſcale, might raiſe him to the 


- firſt dignities of the church. But Mr. Stanley's 


only views were to ſettle him in the country, on a 
little eftate his father had left him, and which 
Mr. Stanley had on his own marriage almoſt dou- 
bled by a purchaſe, the living of which too, not 


above 1601. a year, was in Mr. Stanley. It was 


in a pleafant country, and an agreeable, tho" not 


large neighbotirhood. It may ſeem ſtrange to 


ſome that Mr. Stanley ſhould have ſuch ſatisfac- 
Hon in his ſon's abilities, when he intended only 
to fix him in a little country living ; but he was 
= man of no great ambition, and had beſides a 
notion that a man of parts might be of confidera- 


ble ſervice, and his abilities very worthily em- 


ployed, in the care of a country flock, if the 
ſhepherd did his duty; in which he may have 
been a little ſingular, tho' I believe he was not 
very wrong. He had but one child more, and 
that a daughter; ſo that after providing an hand- 
| tome fortune for her, he could leave his ſon in 

the 


[19] 
| \ the receipt of about 700 l. a year, which he ima- 
| gined juſt enough to give him every thing a man 


of ſenſe, and a good man, would wiſh to have. 
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Thus had theſe old gentlemen, Sir Robert 
Martin and Mr. Stanley, reſolved to diſpoſe of 
their ſons; but their ſons ſaw plainly, that this 
was a ſcheme which muſt ſeparate them. As to 
both of them going into the church, neither 
of them liked it much; and ac to the bar, they 
had very little reliſh for that too, What the 
warmth of their friendſhip panted for, was to be 
in ſuch a ſituation of life, as might enable them 
to act in concert, and mutually aſſiſt each other; 
and where could they meet with this but in the pro- 
feſſion of arms ? to this their natural inelination 
led them, and their very reading incited them to 
follow theſe inclinations, 


When they ſaw Alcibiades evidently indebt- 
ed for the preſervation of his life to the 
bravery of his friend Socrates ;z and that fame 
Socrates afterwards, in a general rout, brought off 
ſafe by the gallantry of Alcibiades ; they efteem- 
ed thoſe friends happy, in meeting ſuch oppor- 
tunities of ſhewing their friendſhip. When they 
heard Sarpedon encouraging Glaucus, his friend 
and companion in arms, their - own ſpirit was 
rouſed by his exhortation; and when they fol- 

| lowed 
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foro? 
dared Niſus and Euryalus through their night- 
adventure, their own equality of years, their 
own firm friendſhip, their own thirſt of glory, 
ſeemed to mark the ſtory, for an example to 
themſelves, fo that they were aſhamed of not 


being in arms: and when they heard that ſame 


Niſus demanding, as his own right, the death he 
faw prepared for his friend; and tho? not able to 
prevent, yet bravely ruſhing on to revenge and 
Hare his fate; hen they met with theſe 
or ſuch paſſages as theſe, the effect it had on 
their minds, is not to be deſcribed, Young, 

warm, and full of ſenſibility, they read a 
great deal, and every day's reading furniſh'd 
them with inſtances of ſuch gallant friendſhips as 
[they longed to imitate. Thus fired by a deſire 
of glory and animated by their friendſhip, they 
reſolved to be ſoldiers ; but then it was eaſier to 


reſolve than execute. 


For Sir Robert, the father of the elder of thefe 
two young men, had himſelf ſerved in his youth, 

and had only quitted the ſervice, from not having 
his merit rated at his own eſtimation; but he had 


ever ſince maintained ſo ſtrong an averſion to the 


very name of a ſoldier, that he would perhaps ra- 
ther have ſeen his ſon ſtarving, than have ſeen him 
an officer, tho“ a conſiderable fortune, and the 
higheſt reputation, had been the undoubted conſe- 


quence 


| 
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1 
quence of his purſuing that courſe of life.— This 
antipathy of the father, the ſon was no ſtranger 
to; he therefore thought it in vain to deſire 
his father's concurrence, and needleſs to ac- 
quaint him with his deſign, Our heroe too, 
had as little hopes of his father's approbation; 
or had his father been prevailed on, he knew his 
mother would infallibly oppoſe a ſcheme that 
might be attended with ſo much danger; not that 
thou art, ſagacious reader ! to ſuppoſe that Mrs, 
Stanley's affection was of that fooliſh ſort, which 
our fine ladies entertain for their ricketty bant- 
lings, for no other reaſon than to diſplay the ten- 
derneſs of their own pretty hearts ; by means of 
which, pretty maſter is detained from ſchool and 
college, becauſe mamma can't live without ſeeing 
him: no! Mrs. Stanley had a real and well 
grounded love for her ſon ; but that love had ne- 
ver been the occaſion of his miſpending one 
hour of his time, Had he originally been de- 
ſigned for the army, ſhe never had oppoſed 
it, nor withheld him from a campaign. She 
might indeed have been anxious for his ſafety, 
yet would ſhe always have preferred his reputa- 
tion to any regard for her own peace. But 
the caſe was not ſo; his father had early deſigned 
him for the church; his education had been fot 
the church; her own good ſenſe, and the conſtant 


* of her huſband, had ſhewn her, that 


every 
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every ſtation and rank of life had its duty; 'tis 
not the ſoldier's to preach, nor the divine's to 
fight: each then forſakes his poſt. This at leaſt 
was Mrs. Stanley's opinion, and this at ſome 
odd time too, ſhe might perhaps have told her 
ſon ; for as it was rather in deference to his father's 
determination, than from any choice of his own, 
thatyoung Stanley was preparing himſelf for holy 
orders; it is not improbable but he might have 
founded his mother, with whom he could be 
freer than with his father : but he certainly found 
no manner of incouragement from her, for his 
quitting the profeſſion his father had choſen for 
him. Thus circumſtanced with their families, the 
young men both reſolved not to conſult their pa- 
rents, but alone to prove their friendſhip, and 
5. their fortunes. 


CHAP. v. 


If the reader ſhould be a little wearied in this chap- 


ter, he muſt not be ſurpriſed, as tis natural to 


be wearied and tired on a long journey ; and he 
is now to attend our young people, on a very long 
HERE is one thing which I believe is 
commonly found neceſſary on a journey, 


and the want of which was the only thing that 
; « now 


1 


* 


to look on borrowing as a ſort of crime, fo that 
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now retarded our travellers: and that was money. 
But it was leſs difficult for theſe two to remove 
that impediment, thanit would have been for any 
other two in the whole univerſity ; for tho” they 


kept company enough to avoid the imputation of 


poor beggarly fellows, yet had they trifled away 
very little of their time; ſeldom were ſeen loung- 
ing in the coffee-houſes, or ſauntring in the 


walks; in ſhort, they were both of high ſpirits, 


and great good humour, and kept as much com- 
pany as young people ought to do, but then they 
fooled away leſs time than young people are apt 
to do; from whence they had this threefold ad- 
vantage, they were in themſelves improved; 
they were eſteemed by their companions ; and 
laſtly, which was now nd4mall advantage, they 
were greatly reſpected by their tradeſmen ; for 
by not trifling away their time and money, they 
were always able to clear away the ſmalleſt bill 


at quarter day: ſo that their credit, far from be- 


ing worn out, had ſcarce been uſed ; and indeed 
to uſe it now was not without ſome private re- 
morſe in both their young minds, eſpecially in 
that of our heroe, whoſe father, with all the ho- 


neſty that ought to be ina gentleman, was not witk - 


out ſome of that punctuality and exactneſs that 
really is in tradeſmen; and of all things hated to 
be a borrower. His fon had learnt from him, 


he 
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he could not do it without ſome compunction; 
but he was ſo convinced of the nobleneſs of the 
deſign he was upon, that in ſpite of his diſlike to 
borrowing, he reſolved to raiſe all the money he 
could ;--and let any wiſe man, who reads this 
(and I hope many wiſe men will read it) con- 
ſult his own heart, and ſee if he has not always 
found himſelf abounding with reaſons to juſtify 
the doing any thing he was very much ſet up- 
on; and if he has not found it fo, let him then 


condemn poor George for running in debt againſt 


his conſcience, to ſupport him in a whim he was 
extremely attached to, They found no great dif- 


ficulty in raiſing about 100 J. beſides having up- 
on very good credit furniſh'd themſelves with ve- 
ry bad arms, as piſuiſs, &c. They ſet out poſt 


for Staffordſhire, as if going to Sir Robert's, but 
ſoon changed their rout for London, where they 
arrived that night; they were neither of them 
ſtrangers to the town, but neither had ever be- 


fore been maſters of themſelves, yet were they 


not tempted to any one exceſs; on the con- 
trary, ſo intent were they on their expedition, 
chat they made no delay, but to furniſh them- 
- ſelves with ſome things they could not ſo well, or 
ſo ſecretly, get in Oxford. 


They went directly to Harwich, and from 
thence croſſed to Helvoetlluys : indeed they paid 
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fomething more for their paſſage than more ex- 


perienced paſſengers would have done; how- 
ever they got ſafe over, and a few days after ar- 
rived, ſomewhat weary, but in high ſpirits, at a 
little village, not many leagues from which lay 
the army ; and here they thought proper to take 
counſel together, and lay their plan of operation. 
They found they had already expended near 201, 
however they had 701. left, which was full ſuffi- 
cient to laſt them till their merit ſhould recommend 
them to commiſſions ; but it now occurred to Mr. 
Martin, that he had an uncle in the army, a 
man of rank, and they doubted if it were not ad- 


viſeable to make themſelves known to him ; but 


then he remembered this gentleman and his fa 
ther were on no good footing ; for which'reaſon 
they reſolved to truſt to their own merit ſolely ; 
and for fear there might be any of their family, 
friends, or acquaintance, who might croſs their 
Purpoſe, they reſolved to paſs for n under 
the name of Roberts. ; 


While they were refreſhing-themſelves in this 


village, a fellow in rags, that ſcarce ſerved to con- 
ceal his nakedneſs, begg'd their charity in Engliſh. 
At any time they were not backward in relieving 


the diſtreſſed, but their own countryman hungry, 


naked, and in a ſtrange land, could not but raiſe 


their pity; they gave him money, ordered him food, 
Vor. I. C ; and 
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and began to queſtion him how an army of his own 
countrymen' could be ſo near him, without his 
joining them? The fellow, who perceived by the 
turn of their converſation, that they intended to 
join the army, and ſaw that they were young men, 
did not attempt any excuſe for not being, with the 
army already, but was full of profeſſions, © how 
d happy he ſhould. be to go to the army or any 
« where elſe, in the ſervice of two ſuch fine 
« young, gentlemen.”” ' Nor did he fail to let 
them know, that they would have occaſion for 


a ſervant, and how uſeful he might be to them; 


in ſhort, whether it was a little piece of vanity, 
that they thought a ſervant would give them a 


look of ſome. little conſequence, or whether a 


deſire, of relieving. their countryman, or whether 
any or all of theſe together were the motive, I 
know: not; but they told the fellow they would 


haue taken him into their ſervice, if he had had any 


Cloaths ;, as this was their only objection, the 
fellow ſoon removed it, by.having an acquain- 
tance, who if their honours pleaſed would fur- 
wiſh him for little or nothing with a green coat 


turned up and lined with red, and-almoſt as good 
as new; to this their honours agteed, and ha- 


ving paid for this cheap ſuit, almoſt as good as 
nem, that was threadbare and had twenty patches 


in it, near as much as a new one would have been 


mY they and, n new ſervant Jerry, ft 


forth, 
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forth, and arriving early next morning at the 
out lines of the camp, were conducted to the 
commander of that quarter, to whom they declared 
themſelves two brothers of ſmall expectations, 
who had left their country to try their fortune in 
the field ; owned they had no friends, but hoped 
mar dern would recommend them. Indeed 
ended them, ſor the eldeſt was not twenty: 
two; add to this, they were both tall, had honeſt 
open countenances, and a very graceful mien; they 
ſpoke little, and that little in the moſt modeſt 
way; gave the general to Know, that they did 
not look to be in any way excuſed the duty of 
private men: all they hoped was, that their do- 
ing that with chearfulneſs and ſpirit, would be 
ſome proof that they would not behave worſe in 
a better ſtation. The general was an experienced 
brave old ſoldier, warm in his temper, plain in 
his manner, honeſt and affectionate in his heart; 
he was pleaſed with the behaviour of the young 
men, ſaid he would take them under his own 
eye, and ſwore they ſhould not want a friend if 
they behaved well. He kept an open ta- 
ble, and gave them a ſort of good -· natured order 
to attend there, and to come there that day; 
they then retired, and returning to dinner, the 
general introduced them to ſeveral officers, and 
e the reſt to one Col. Morrice; the mo- 
22 _ C 2 ment 
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the officers, would turn on the method of at- 
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ment Martin heard the name, he ſuppoſed it to 
be his uncle; however he went through the la- 
lutation, without being viſibly diſconcerted, 
tho' in himſelf he was not a little embarraſſed ; 

the dinner paſſed with ſome mirth, and great 
good humour, and our brothers to the great ſa- 
tisfaction of the general, deſired that very night 
to go on duty; the old general a man of an 
open honeſt mind, was apt enough to give full 
ſcope to any generous impulſe of his own heart; 5 
which always prompted him to be a friend to 
merit, however unattended with rank or fartune; 
the ſpirit of theſe young men ſeemed to him an 
implication of their merit, and he reſolved to be 
their friend, ard take them immediately under 
his own protection, N > Fs 
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The worlds made u euer, , ; 


E K old — mw * obſerved. our 
young people narrewly, and their con- 
dust was ſuch as pleaſed him greatly; they ne- 
ver wiſſed their. duty, and when off of duty, they 


always conſorted with the officers, from whole. 


company they expected much improyement; ſor 
they had ſuppoſod the common converſation of 


Hacking, ys the manner of ſub> 
| fiſting 
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| Fiſting an army, or relieving a town, and va- 
rious other topicks of military concern; ſo that 
they were a little ſurpriſed at firſt, when they 
found, that the difference of faſhions in England 
and in Germany, the manner of intriguing there 
and here, the various ſorts of women they had 
met with, and ſuch like brave ſubjects, were the 
almoſt conſtant topicks of their converſations. 
This was a pretty common caſe, yet was it far 
from being univerſally ſo; men there were, and 
not a few, of as much knowledge as might 


be expected in a ſcholar, and of as much true 


ſpirit and folid judgment in military affairs, as 

eould be wiſhed for in men intruſted with the 
defence and honour of their country: ſuch 2 
one was the old general, to whom our heroe 
and his friend were at firſt introduced; and to 
fome ſuch as himſelf did he take care to introduce 
our heroe and his friend; fo that, tho they 
paſſed ſometimes æ few hours with fuch pretty 
fellows as might prepare them for any rencounter 
with our fine ladies at home, yet did they ſpend 
moſt of their leiſure with thoſe whoſe example 
and converſation. might fit them for command. 


Our young people were ſo diligent and eon- 
ſtant in their duty, ſo intent on acquiring a know 
ledge of their profeſſion, and every body by ca- 
xefling them ſeemed ſo ſenſible of their good in. 
"$547 C3 tentions, 
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tentions, that thy ſpent their time agreeably, 
and were in daily expectation of commiſſions, 


One thing happened that was however not a 


little difagreeable to them; the old general their 


friend was ordered to one of the German courts 


op the > king's buſineſs, but he did not leave the 


army "without ſending for his Boys, a name he 
had given George and his friend; he told them 
he fhould not be long away, and if they conti- 


. to behave ſo well till his return, the firſt 
thing he did. ſhould be to provide for them. They 


were farry even for à time to loſe their friend; 


but ſatisfied i in his kind promiſe, they had the 
leſs regret in his departure; tho* he was ſcarcely 
gone, whey, it way perceivable, that every body 
did not carefs them ſo much. Ingeed the great 


notice, general Ironfide took of them, tho it 


procured them the civility of every one, yet it 
gained them likewiſe, the enyy of but too many. 
Nor were ſome wanting who reflected on the ge- 
neral, as a whimſical old man in ſhewing ip 
much civility to two young fellows, that came 


from whom, and from whence no body could 


tell. However, as every body was very civil to 
them, and they had no reaſon not to be 


very well ſatisfied with themſelves, and their 


own behaviour and conduct ſince they had come 


to the army; their life went on agreeably and 


* 


on] 


pleafantly enough; indeed now and then, a lit- 
tle reflection on the pain this ſtep muſt give his 
father and mother, ſtole in to diiturb the perfect 
ſerenity young Stanley would otherwiſe have en- 
joyed. But as he had on his firſt arrival wrote 
to his tutor, he hoped that good man would be 
able to quiet their fears; ſo that in the main, he 
was pretty well ſatisfied. | 


| * BBA his friend had ſoon an opportunity 
of ſignalizing themſelves in a detach'd party; and 
behaved ſo well that they were the talk of the 
whole detachment, On their return as they were 
walking together, and exulting on the good for- 
tune of that day, that gave them ſo many witneſſes 
of their gallant behaviour; and were planning out 
their future conduct, when they ſhould come to 
be officers, for they were quite ſure, that many 
days now could not paſs before they ſhould each 
get a pair of colours; nor did their hopes ſtop 
there, they were reſolved fo to behave, that their 
ſuperiors mult of neceſſity very ſoon promote 
them to a better commiſſion, and fo on till their 
imaginations had raiſed them to the rank of 
held officers : When, juſt as they had aſſumed the 
ſtaff,. lo! a ferjeant at the head of his guard 
demanded their ſwords, and conducted them pri- 
ſoners to the commander of that quarter. But 
als! it was not their old friend; and they no 
8 ſooner 
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ſooner appeared before the new commander, 


than he aſked with ſome ſternneſs, what buſi- 
% neſs brought them to the army?“ They told 
bim the old ſtory, that they were Engliſhmen, 
and brethren; that they left their country to ſerve 
in the army; and appealed to all that knew them 
for their behaviour ſince they came to the camp. 
They alſo mentioned general Ironſide's opinion 
of, and regard for them; but the commander 
aut them ſhort ſaying, look ye, young men, 
that you are Engliſhmen I believe, and the 
4 greater is yourſhame, for that reaſon, to become 
e ſpies. on your own countrymen; however as 
« you are young, I will not deal ſeverely with 
« you, as fuch wretches deſerve, I will not 
«+ hang you inſtantly ; you ſhall have this night 
« to conſider of it: if you make an honeſt, open, 
« full confeſſion, to-morrow morning, perhaps 


you may ſave yourſelves." 


J He then cad them under. a ſtrong guard,, 


to be kept aſunder that night: and let us now: 


leave them to ſpend it, with. all. the uneaſineſs 


and mortification that young minds, conſcious of 


their own worth, and proud of it, muſt feel under 
ſuch an accuſation; while we account for the 


Z cauſe of. their. misfortunes. 
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Advice to jury-men, gratis, and out of pure regard 
to them, not being at all called on. to give it from 
any thing ariſing in the works. 


O UR young people had often: imagined 
they ſaw reaſon to ſuſpe their man Jerry's 
honeſty, but their ſtock had lately been ſo very 
low, that the mark of Jerry's fingers could: not 
but be ſeen: whenever he touched, and he never 
refrained when an opportunity offered; indeed 
they had no right to have kept a ſervant, but ſome- 
little bit of vanity would not ſuffer them to givs 
up the appearance they at firſt made; however the 
ſmallneſs of their own ſtock, and the greatneſs of. 
Jerry's knavery, made it laſt abſolutely neceſſary 
for them to part with him, and in doing ſo, they 
could not help letting him know, that they 
thought him. a ſad: rogue. Tis obſervable, 
that of all men living, your thorough-paced knave- 


is moſt offended at having his honeſty. called in- | 


queſtion, and unleſs the reader will take what fol- 
lows as the rationale of it, I muſt leave it to the- 
enquiry of future philoſophers: But I account for- 
it thus: Could any of us now, like the heroes of 
antient fable, go forth to battle with à conſciouf 
neſs ofour being in vulnerable 3 how calm and ſerene: 
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ſhould we be in the midſt of all the noiſe and 
roar of cannon; but well knowing that our fleſh 
is penetrable, and that balls will penetrate, no 
wonder if ſome of us, now and then, ſhould not 
be pleaſed at their whizzing about our ears. Art 
thou ſo dull now, reader, that I muſt make the ap- 
plication,. and tell thee, that a truly honeſt man 
conſcious of the integrity of his heart and the up- 


rightneſs of his actions, depends on the ſoundneſs 


of his life and manners to repel all evil accuſa- 
tions; and muſtI tell thee too, that the knave, 
(conſcious that he wants that natural armour, 
the real gift of Heaven, @ good and upright 


beart,) wopld wrap himſelf up in that glitter- 


ing coat of mail, of human invention, 4 brazen 
impudence and naiſy. petulance. Thus was it 
with Jerry; no ſooner did he hear the leaſt ſlur 
thrown on his honeſty, than he grew loud and 
elamorous, calling for proof, or demanding ſa- 
tisfaction. Martin with great coolneſs ſubmitted: 
to mention ſome facts that. were too glaring to- 
be diſputed, and at the ſame time threatned to 
have him ſent to. the provoſt marſhal immedi- 


| ately, if he did not go off. Go off he did, but 


with his heart replete with rancour, vexation, 
and a thorough defire of revenge; the devil at 


once prompted his memory, and he recollected. 


ſome words dropt from them, from which he 
gollected they were not real brothers; ſo that he 


35 J 
concluded there was ſome myſtery in it. He had 
obſerved too the marks of their linen did not 
correſpond with the name they went by. One 
morning too returning from a viſit to Cot. Mor- 
rice, he had overheard Martin ſay ſomething as 
if the Colonel he believed would not have re- 
ce ceived them ſo well, had he known who he 
© was,” Jerry doubted not, but by adding a 
great deal of falſehood to ſome few truths, he 
could give ſuch an information againſt his maſ- 
ters, as would at once take vengeance on them, 
and at the ſame time put money into his own- 
pocket, as a reward for bis iniquity > nor was he 
a ſtranger to the mahy whiſpers that went about, 
and of the fault found by many with Gen. Ironfide- 
before he had left the army, for his particular ci-- 
vilities to theſe young men. Fheſe things encou- 
raged the fellow, He went to the proper officer: 
and depoſed, „That he had ſeen the two perſons. 
« that went by the name of Roberts, before they 
&« had reached the camp, in company with two 
& other men ſeemingly French officers; that they 
came to ſuch a village, attended by two ſer- 
cs yants, whom they immediately diſmiſſed z that 
then they took. him into their ſervice, and: 
e that he had never ſeen them before that 
ce day; that he had overheard them ſay ſuch. 
-< things as ſhewed they were not brothers, and: 
did not forget what young Gregory had ſaid: 

n. 
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. on his returning from Col. Morrice ; and thers- 
1 « fore from the whole believed them to be ſpies, 
4 be, for he had heard them ſay, (which was alto- 
t gether a lie) that it was time to be gone, now 
they had got all they wanted.“ 


| Whether the officer realy thought them ſpies, I 
n not ſay, but ſome things the fellow ſwore 
to, ſeemed to imply ſomething myſterious in 
their behaviour, and therefore our young people 
were as you ſee arreſted, and not being able 
"either of them to divine what could be the 
ground of their being ſuſpected, of what their 
whole hearts deteſted, they ſpent a moſt un- 
happy night. Fhey had faced death and feared 
it not; but to die like the worſt and baſeſt of 
men, made death appear quite different from 
what it did to them when they ſaw it through 
the glaring medium of honour and glory: nor 
vas their innocence any comfort to them; for, 
readtr, thou art not deeply read in the book ef 
the humam heart, if thou thinkeſt virtue and inno- 
cence will ſupport even the braveſt in a certain 
meanneſs of circumſtance; Believe me, the very 
mam who would dare death at the mouth of a 
cannon, or which is perhaps more ſhocking, 
would without a ſigh meet it dreſſed up in all the 
terrible formalities of the law, when an imdg [- 
ary. point. of honour led him to the block; — 
; very. 
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very man might ſink, might at once break FI 
heart, tho' cloathed in innocence and wrapt up 
in virtue, if an incenſed mob happened to duck him 
for a pick-pocket -. be not therefore ſurpriſed, if our 
young ſoldiers, who would ſhake hands with 
death in any warlike ſhape, were ſhocked to meet 
it in the character of a ſpie. Frequently in the 
night had they meſſengers from ſome of thoſe 
who had heard a good report of their behaviour 
in the little parties wherein our young men had 
ſignalized themſelves, and who were witneſſes of 
their deportment in company; J ſay, frequent 
meſſengers came from ſome of theſe, to intreat 
them to confeſs all, and with promiſes of aſſiſt- 
ance if they dealt ingenuouſſy. Now this might 
have been ſome comfort to any that were really 
guilty, but to them that were intirely innocent, it 
only added to their vexation, by ſhewingthem that 
their guilt was univerſally. believed; which was 
the only thing that could add to their diſtreſs, 
and which may ſeem a little ſtrange too, and yet 
I believe a man's real innocence, or actual guilt, 
is not what commonly clears him or condemns 
him in the voice of the world. According to the 
temper, inclination or caprice of the firſt relators, 
a ſtory is changed.and altered, and the cry of the 
publick miſguided; certain incidents-are added, 
all is aggravated, and we condemn him as guilty, 


who was only unfortunate :. or, half. the circum- 
ſtances-, 
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ſtances are omitted, and all the reſt ſoſtened; 
and thus a wretch deſerving our deteſtation, be- 
comes a candidate for our pity, perhaps our fa- 
vour. Whim governs here, as in every thing elſe ; 
I am only ſpeaking of common talk, the voice of 
the world, of news and news- mongers; tis, doubt- 
leſs, quite otherwiſe in our eourts of juſtice; there 
the twelve good men and true, are, J hope, only 
guided by well proved facts: and yet, if a man 
has lent his ear to any prevailing reports, 
I am afraid *tis not eaſy for him afterwards 
to be an impartial hearer, examiner, and deter- 


miner of facts. I believe our jury- men are really 


honeſt men, and ſuch a thing as a money- bribe 
ſcarcely known; but an innocent man may as 


1 unhappily ſuffer wrongfully, or a rogue as effec- 


tually eſcape juſtice, if a judge is ſwayed by opi- 
nion, as if he was bribed by gold. I am not ſure 


this doctrine of juries is well introduced or much 


to my purpoſe, for military delinquents have no 
right tothat badge of liberty, anopen trial, and the 
unanimous conſent of twelve equals to condemn. 
them. But what J have ſaid is I think juſt ; ſo 
FI! leave it for the benefit of my jurymen<readers, 
as I hope all the good men and true in the king- 
dom will read this; and that I may not allow it 
to be entirely foreign to my ſubject, I think 


* it may ſerve to ſhew, how my young gentlemen, 
full of virtue, bravery, and honeſty, ſhould have 


been 
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been ſuppoſed capable of ſo mean and baſe a vit- 
lainy, as that of betraying their country, It had 
not been without great difficulty, that people had 
endured the good reputation which the carriage and 
behaviour of theſe young men had exacted from 
them; and now, that there was the leaſt imputati- 
on of evil on them, every body found themſelves, 
without knowing why, wonderfully inclined to 
think worſe of them than almoſt any wretch could 
deſerve ; as they had before been forced to ſpeak 
better of them than is common for peopleto merit : 
And if there were any who dared {till to retain their 
good opinion of our heroes, they were carried 
_ down the ſtream, and had not ſtrength to oppoſe it. 
Some ſuch however there were, who reſolved to 
catch hold of any twig of an opportunity to ſerve 
theſe. yy young adventurers. 


The morning came, and George was brought 
out firſt, as being rather the younger, and therefore 
the perſon over whom they expected threats or 
promiſes might be moſt prevalent. *Tis not eaſy 
to believe, that a few hours could work ſo mani- 
feſt a change, that a glow of youth which but the 
morning before had fluſhed in his cheek, was now 
turned into a pale dejection. Much was ſaid to pre- 
vail on him to inform againſt his companion, and 
it was not without great difficulty he at laſt uttered, 
G You bid me ſay all I know of my companion, it 

| «] 
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I knew any ill of him, little would it become 
« me to ſayit; but God is my witneſs, tho' I know 
4 my friend well and thoroughly, I know nothing 
« of him that is not good and honeſt, —nor does, 
„nor can any one; — but who is our accuſer ? 
„ pray, Sir, remember, we and you are Engliſh». 
« men | let me ſee the accuſer!“ 


2 may not be improper to remark, that the of: 
ficer had likewiſe put Jerry under an arreſt, leſt 
he might have been ſpirited away; he was now 
inſtantly produced, and encouraged by the readi- 
neſs he found in every body to believe him, be- 
haved with. an. effrontery that. diſguſted even 
thoſe who were not ſorry to ſee the brothers pulled 
down; C Ay, Sir, ſays he, I ſays as how you are, 
« you and t'other are impoſters, and ſpies 
& firſt as it be, that you be'nt brothers, and ſe- 
« condly, « Hold wreteh:! hold! cries 
« George, while yet you ſpeak truth; and then 
addrefling the board, Sir, may I beg to be heard? 
| © * *tis indeed to fave you time I requeſt it; I will 
not ſpend a moment on. that villain, who 
ce we ſaved from ſtarving. Thus far he ha 
4 confeſs told truth, we are not brothers; my 
ce friend is the younger. ſon of Sir Robert. Martin 
* f —. If in any thing he has done wrong, 
„tis I, am moft to blame, who encou- 
« raged him to this Js a without the con- 


| 4 | ſent: 


> 
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66: - ſent of his father or his friends : As for myſelf, 
« my name is Stanley ; I came here to be a ſol- 
« dier, but that he or I were Capable of being 
« ſpies for the enemy, is falſe; and whether that 
it wretch, or any other has accuſed us, tis equal 
« ly croundleſs,” 


Towards the end of George's ſpeech, ſome of 
thoſe who thought better of him than the general 
voice would ſuffer them to avow, obſerved that 
Jerry had retired towards the door; one of them 
ſtepped up to him, and gave the fellow a hearty 
flap on the ſhoulder, crying aloud, « Whither 


& would you go? ſtay, ſirrah, and ſpeak truth;” the 3 


unexpected ſuddenneſs of the ſtroke ſo alarmed the 
poor devil, that he inſtantly fell down on his 
knees and confeſſed the whole ; ſo that George 
and his friend were releaſed : But when they re- 
turned to their tent, they found. that all their ef> 
fects had been pillaged ; ſo that they were reduced 
to a few ſhillings which they had in their pockets, 
and the ſingle ſhirt and cloaths they wore. Search 
indeed was made, and ſome few things found 
upon Jerry, not indeed. of what had been taken 
while they were in cuſtody, but what he had 
ſtolen, and they had not miſſed before; for which 
he was whipped almoſt to death: this, tho* he 
juſtly deſervedit, was however but poor ſatisfac 
tion to them. 
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' CHAP. VIII. 
The way of the world. 


Is true, no body any longer thought our 

young people ſpies, their characters were 
now quitefree from any ſuch imputation; but then, 
they had loſt all they had for heir ſupport; their 
money was gone; the good old general too, who 
would probably have relieved them, was abſent. 


They were in the utmoſt extremity. Mr. Martin 


was inclined to try his uncle, who had indeed been 
of ſome ſervice in the late affair, in acknowledg- 
ing that he bad ſuch a relation, and that he be- 
Heved from ſome circumſtances, that this young 
man might be 2 fon of his brother-in-law ; not 
that be did even that with ſuch a grace, as to 
encourage his nephew in any manner to hope 


much relief from him. 


of 
: 


However, it was unneceſſary to apply to him, 
for that very morning the Col. ſent for Mr. Mar- 
tin. — This was vaſt comfort to them both, ſor 
tho” their diſtreſſes made it abſolutely_neceflary 
for them to apply to ſomebody, yet was there 
an honeſt ſhame, that would have made ſuch ap» 
plication a very diſguſtful affair to them; but 
this meſſage from the colonel gave them 


vaſt hopes ; and they could not but applaud. 


him, 


„ 
i 
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him, who would genteely ſave his brother's ſon 
the trouble of aſking, and, being aware of their 


nnn had of n ſent for his rey 


Whilſt the young people are capyratulyeday 
thomſtlves on a period being put to their diſtreſſes, 
give me leave to inform thee, reader, of ſome 
few matters concerning the colonel. He had 
made a love match; that is, having no fortune 


of his own, he had married a young lady of 


10,0001, ſortune, à ſiſter of Sir Robert Mat- 
tints, but had found great difficulty in get- 
ting the money from Sir Robert, who was 
very little inclined to pay ſuch a ſum to a ſol - 
dier, and the colonel was not very able to 
force it from him, as Sir Robert was not fool 
enough to fight, nor the colonel rich enqugh 


to go to law: for tho' he was far from an ex- 


travagant man, yet the neceflity he bad been 
under of borrowing to raiſe him to the rank 
he held, had left him very bare; ſo that tho 
the baronet had certainly not behaved kindly, 
or perhaps very civilly, yet was the colonel 
very well inclined to an accommodation; and 
the more ſo, as tho? the law would in the end 
have decreed the Jady's fortune to him, yet 
were there ſame circumſtances, that gave her 
* a vba colour for eee 


On . 


ha. 
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On theſe accounts, the following letter gave 
the colonel great ſatisfaction; and to ing, atiate 
himſelf with the baronet, he was reſolved to do 
every thing that was deſired of him.. Young 
Martin no ſooner appeared before him, than he 
accoſted him thus: « Nephew, I am a man of 
„ but few words, but what I ſay I'll do; there 
“e is a letter I this morning received from your 
father; you muſt leave camp to night; and as 
& for that fellow that your father tells me ſe- 
& duced you, I'Il take care of him.” Tis not 
eaſy to ſay, which the young man was moſt ſur- 
priſed at, his uncle's manner, or his father u ler- 
ers which was as follows 


Ci 


"OY 


« 7 has fallen in your way to ſerve me; do 
what I want, and Pl ſettle all matters be- 
A tween us to your heart's content: In ſhort, my 
* ſon Tom has been ſeduced by fome rogue of 
« an acquaintance at Oxford, to leave his col- 
é lege, and they are run away to your army, 
they ſay. For God's ſake find him out, and ſend 
& him home immediately. Send the run away 
* bound neck and heels; let him not ſtay a mo- 
ment at the army. Whatever expence you are 
2 05 In pay you, and thanks: and, if you n. 


; 
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<: hamper that other young rogue; a poor raſ- 
cal, I'll warrant him; I ſhall be deadly glad. 
„Do this, and III do all you want: my word 
« is my bond, and you may depend I'll com- 
6 ply with your deſire, and be, 


Eg Xt 
c Your affectionate brother.” 


I cannot help obſerving, one folly Sir Robert 
had in common with other wiſe fathers ; be they 
ever ſo. angry with their children, yet their va- 
nity gets the better of their wrath; and they 
conclude, their child is not principally to blame : 
but this cogl obſervation comes in but ill, I fear, 
where the perſon we are treating of is harraſſed 
with ſuch variety of uneaſineſs; for it was im- 
poſſible to experience in one moment, more 
vexation than young Martin did at this inſtant,” 
He ſwore his friend had been miſrepreſented to 
his father that he had rather perſuaded his 
friend, than his friend him; and he intreated and 
conjured the colonel to have pity on him: but all 
to no purpoſe, he was reſolved to ſend him off, 
and failed not to let him know, that he would 
take care of his chum, Martin, alarmed for 
his friend, told the colonel, if his friend could be 
perſuaded to go with him, and was ſupplied 
ls: like 


* 
oy « «s © 4 
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like himſelf, he would obey: but he was cut 
thort, by “ perſuaded to go with you, and ſup- 
oh plied like yourſelf. too | make yourſelf ealy 

& young man, for by Jove he ſhan't ſtir a ſtep 
ce with you: no, no, I' bring that dog's noſe 
ce to the grinding ſtone,” How, dog !”” ſaid 
Martin, but he ſtopped himſelf ſhort, and in the 
moſt- ſuppliant manner begged he might have 
ſome money to ſupply that friend with, who 
really wanted it; and then he would himſelf 
obey immediately, How, ſays the colonel, 
ec and does he really want money? I am glad 
© on't; but you, young fir, ſhall ſee him no 
& more, by G- d.“ Not fee him!” re- 
turned the young man warmly, < and who ſhall 
& hinder me, while ? and ſeemed to look 
& at his ſword, —Pm not in your corps, ſir, 
* nor under your command, ſtop me if you 
c dare: This he ſpoke in a manner fo deter- 
minate, that the colonel did not think proper to 
ſtop him; not that the colonel ever declined 
fighting, where there was real occaſion ; but he 
faw no reaſon for uſing his ſword to perhaps 
no purpoſe, \ when there were Ger means, which 
could not but be feQual. "© 


He therefore let him go off to meet that 
friend, who impatiently waited his arrival; and 


had been ung himſelf, and thanking provi- 
dence 
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dence for having given them aſſiſtance in the 
hour of diſtreſs; but he was ſoon undeceived, 
and I cannot ſay which of them was moſt unhap- 
py : but they had not much time to meditate on 
the means to be purſued in their unlucky circum- 
ſtances; for they were again. both taken into 
cuſtody. The colonel without loſs of time, had 
immediately applied himſelf to the commander 
in chief, and repreſented to him, that a young 
& man, the ſon of a very good family of large 
& fortune, and a relation of his own, had been 
te ſeduced by a mean fellow he had unhappily 
ce met with at the univerſity, who had withdrawn 
&« him from his ſtudies, and that at length they 
&« were come to the army; where having ſquan- 
&« dered away all he had, he was now in great 
« diſtreſs. He begg'd therefore to have leave to 
e convey him under a- guard to the next town, 
cc to have him ſent home to his father, who was 
« very uneaſy for his abſence.” All this was grant- 
ed, and our young adventurers were both taken into 
cuſtody, juſt as they had reſolved to throw them- 
ſelves at the feet of the commander in chief, to 
implore his protection, and beg leave. to ſerve 
their king and country ; but it was now too late, 
for the colonel took care, that none ſhould have 
acceſs to them. x > 


* 
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As for poor Martin, he was that very night 
ſent off under a ſerjeant's guard ; in what manner, 
and what afterwards. befel him, we ſhall ſee in 
another place, 


Let us now look after our hero, who was the 
next morning brought before Col. Morrice, who 
accoſted the man he had been very civil to at 
General Ironſide's table, in this manner; Well, 
& Sirrah ! you deſerve to be hanged ; however, if 
& you have a mind to inliſt, I'll take you into my 
company: there, for Tom's ſake, there is half a 
&« crown for you.” George was almoſt ready 
to burſt with indignation ; but it occured to him, 
that the voice of the world was againſt him ; that 
if he offered to -demand ſatis faction of a man of 
Morrice's rank, Morrice would certainly anſwer 
him with ſcorn, and refuſing to own him as a 
gentleman, deny him any ſatisfaction; and not 
only ſo, but would probably make a handle of 
that to confine him and treat him ill: he there- 
fore repreſſed bis choler, and cooly taking up the 
half crown, anſwered, There may be a time, Sir, 
te when I may thank you, and repay you as I ought 
« for this generoſity, and the reſt of your kind 
« treatment; for the preſent, I hope I am to be at 
« my own diſpoſal.” The colonel was vexed, but 
he had no-excuſe to hold him priſoner, and there- 

fore 
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diſmiſſed him; and if Stanley was highly mortifed, 
the colonel was no leſs ſo. But, honeſt reader, 
if thou canſt imagine what it is foran honeſt man 
to be thrown down by a ſudden ſeries of unde- 
ſerved misfortunes to the very loweſt pitch, thou 
wilt ſurely pity George Stanley. Not three days 
ago, he was loved, careſſed, and well treated, by 

a large and reputable. acquaintance, in hourly 
expectation of getting a commiſſion the reward 
of his merit; when by a villainous ſervant, 
he was accuſed of crimes, he was even in thought 
a ſtranger to : of that he was cleared and acquit- 
ed, but when people had once got an excuſe for 
ſpeaking ill of him, they were unwilling to return 
tothe good opinion they once entertained of him; 
and as they had no actual crime to object, they rea- 
dily harped on his being a poor needy fellow, who 
had ſubſiſted merely on the bounty of young Mr. 
Martin, whom he had ſeduced to an adventure, 
which every body now condemned, and thought à 
very fooliſh one. The imputation of his being a 
needy fellow that had loſt his ſupport, was ſufficient 


to make moſt people ſhun him, and this notion 


Col, Morrice was not idle in propagating, as he 
thought it juſtified himſelf, Yet was not George 
now in the ſame forlorn way, as when he laboured 
under the ſuſpicion of being a ſpy. His innocence 
then was no comfort to him ; but a conſciouſneſs 


of his own virtue now ſupported him, Friendleſs, 
Vol. I. D naked, 
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naked, and pennyleſs as he was, he ſunk not un- 
der it : all his old companions ſhunned him : he 
was known to have no money left: this he ſaw 
made them aſhamed of being in his company, and 
fince they were fo, an honeſt ſhame made him 
not ſeek theirs, 


He therefore quitted that quarter of the army, 
and going to another, was there as much a ſtran- 
ger as a man of one county is here, when he tra- 
vels through the next. He there inliſted as a pri- 
vate centinel, reſolved in that rank to do his duty, 
*till he ſhould hear of the arrival of general Iron- 
tide, whoſe honeſt nature he hoped would lend an 
unprejudiced ear to his whole ſtory, He knew 
that this brave and generous commander would 
not deſert him becauſe he was unfortunate : and, 
at the worſt, he could but wait *till ſome new in- 
cident might happen in his favour. Had he wrote 


do his father, he doubted not but an immediate 


relief would have been ſent him ; but that he could 
not prevail on himſelf to do, and therefore ſub- 
mitted patiently to carry his brown muſket, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX, 


A leſſon to young men to ſubmit to their preſent lot, 
and wait patiently for better days. 


TANLEY enlifted in the company of a 

gentleman he had no manner of acquaint- 
ance with, but of whom he had heard a very 
good character; here he was very diligent in his 
duty, reſpectful to his officers, and civil to the 
common men, The life of a common foldier 
who is ſober and diligent, cannot furniſh a great 
matter of variety for the hiſtorian ; the reader 
therefore will not be diſpleaſed, that we paſs over 
this ſtage of our heroe's life with ſome expedition; 
only we muſt obſerve, he had one mortifying in- 
ſtance of his captain's good opinion of him, in his 
offering him an halbert ; which he decently refuſed, 
and in a manner in which it is not common 
for private centinels to behave. This induced 
a converſation with the captain, who could 
not but enquire, how a man of his converſa- 
tion could come into that ſtation? George told 
him the whole ſtory, and that too with ſo much 
ſimplicity and openneſs, that the gaptain gaveentire 
credit to all he ſaid. He knew Morrice's nature ve- 
ry well, and tho” on the firſt acquaintance he 


would not venture to ſay Morrice was a man 
Ts; that 
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that would not ſtick to do any thing to gratify his 
ill will, yet he gave George ſuch advice with regard 
to the danger of a young man's contending with 
a perſon of rank and intereſt, as ſhewed he wiſhed * 
George very well, and pitied him : He honeſtly 
owned he himſelf had no great intereſt, but if 


any thing happened wherein he could ſerve him, 


he might be aſſured he would not fail him. He 


then offered him ſome pieces, and deſired he 


would aſſociate with the officers; Mr. Stanley 
thanked him, but abſolutely refuſed the money, 
and only begged, that if he heard of the arrival 
of general Ironſide, he would acquaint him 
with the ſtation he was in, and of the manner he 
had behaved in it. This the good captain pro- 


miſed to do; but it was not many days after, that 


his eaptain came up to him in the ranks, ſaying, 
&« Mr. Stanley, I have this morning been with 
lord Belfont, who is juſt come to the camp, 
te and deſires to ſee you; I will myſelf, if you give 
& me leave, attend you to his lordſhip; he deſires 
« I would give you your diſmiſſion, and be aſſured 
e tho' I ſhould be glad of any occaſion to oblige 
« his lordſhip, yet my pleaſure in this caſe is 
« intirely on your account,” George could 


ſcarcely make any anſwer, for he had never be- 
fore even heard the peer's name, and did not con- 
2 ceive how he ſhould have interfered thus to ſerve 


him. But he attended his captain to his lord- 
| ſhip, 
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ſhip, who introduced George with ſaying, «My 


& lord, a man who knows ſo perfectly well how 
eto obey as this gentleman does, will be the 
C propereſt man to have command; I have great 
4 pleaſure in introducing him, as I-know your 
& lordſhip will be Ron. with an opportunity 
&* of rewarding merit.” Lord Belfont thanked 
the captain, and juſt aſked George, if he knew 
Mr. Sims? “Ves, my lord, I was under his care 
« at Oxford.” „ You are, Sir, then the very gen- 
« tleman I am looking for;” replied his lordſhip: 
and turning to the captain, © Shall I beg your 
ce leave a little? I have ſomething to ſay to this 
& young gentleman ; if you dine at general Iron- 
« ſide's, we ſhall meet you: he joined us laſt night, 
« and 1 — to bring Mr. Stanley to dine 
ce with him.” George felt an inward ſatisfacti- 
on in hearing the old general was returned, 

but he ſaid nothing, 'till the peer” reſumed: 

« Mr, Stanley, I have a letter from our common 
„friend Mr. Sims; it was a little haſty, Mr. 
e Stanley, to take ſuch a ſtep without letting him 
« know it, you might I believe have truſted him, 
for he is a very honeſt man.“ „O yes, my. 
« lord, reply'd George, a better man never 
&« lived. TI ought indeed to have taken no 
«© ſtep without his advice; but pray, my lord, 
* may I be fo bold, —I ſuppoſe Mr. Sim's 
40 mentions my father and mother. Oh, my 
| | i lord, 
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&« lord, J have done very ill, in not conſulting 


« their peace more than I did! - - I beg your. 


« pardon, my lord, but pray do you know how 
te they are?” „Mr. Stanley, there needs no 
<« apology for fo laudable a queſtion,” ſaid his 
lordſhip ; “ they. are both very well: here, Sir, is 
a letter from the good gentleman.” Poor George 
trembled every limb, and was, by turns, ſnow and 
ſcarlet: he did not, ſtay to make an apology for 
reading his letter, but precipitately broke it open 
and found what follows. : 


Dear CHILD, 


Jou mother and I join in giving you 
6 our bleſſing: God bleſs you, child, and 


direct you to do what is beſt for you: your 


poor mother is very uneaſy about you: ſurely, 
« we have not deſerved ſo. little of your con- 
« fidence. I will not bid you inſtantly leave 
« the army, but I will beg you, and your dear 


« mother begs it too, that you'll upon no ac- . 


* count accept a commiſſion, if ſuch a thing 
< ſhould be offered you, As you were reſolved to 


« ſee a campaign, ſtay it out, but act only as a 


t volunteer. This, I, your father, intreat of 
« you, Do your duty, but think not that tis 
« your duty to venture your life fooliſhly. Mr, 


& Sims has undertaken to convey this to lord 


6 Bel- 
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„ Belfont, who will, I believe, be your friend, 


« if you deſerve his regard, —God bleſs you, 


child, return! be ſure to return as ſoon as ever 


te the campaign is over. Vou muſt have occa- 
« ſion for money. Incloſed is a letter of credit 
ce on Mr. the agent. I have wrote to him 
& to let you have what you have occaſion 
« for. Once more, your mother and L 
« ſend you our hearty bleſſing, and your ſiſter 


6 her ſincereſt love, 0 
«c I am, 


. Dear child. 


Few widows, on the firſt account of their dear 
huſband's death, ever were really ſo near loſing 


life, as was our heroe on reading his father's. 


kind and affectionate letter. The peer, who 
had a really honeſt heart, ſaw his diſtreſs, and 
inſtantly ordered' him a glaſs of wine, concluding 
the letter had been wrote in the uſual ſtile of fa- 
therly wiſdom ; full of threats and reproaches. He 
therefore began to comfort George, ſaying, that 
he would himſelf interfere: and endeavour to re- 
concile his father. © Oh, no! my lord, you 
* Enow not my father, returned he; good my 
<« lord, take the trouble to read that.” When his 
lordſhip had gone through the letter, he was-not 
indeed much leſs pleaſed than George himſelf 
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was: the moderation, the affection, and the 
good nature that the letter ſcemed to certify in 
the father, pleaſed him much, and he loved the 
young man for being ſo ſenſible of his father's 
goodneſs, There was ' ſomething in George's 
manner, that took wonderfully with the peer : he 
aſked him a great many queſtions, and George 
in as few words as poſſible, gave him an account 
of all that had happened to him, from the time 
of his leaving Oxford. His lordſhip was, at ſome 
parts of the narrative, not a little ſurpriſed to ſee 
how report could vary facts; for he had before 
heard ſome confuſed accounts of two young men 
coming to the army, but then the affair was ſo 
totally different, that when he had a letter from 
Mr. Sims, deſiring him to look out for one Mr. 
Stanley, he never dreamed that he was the perſon 
of whom he had heard ſuch ſtrange ſtories. 


CHAP. X. 
Honeftl and brave men are ſoon acquainted, 


ORD Belfont, according to his promiſe, 
carried George to dine with the gene- 
ral, who received him with open arms. The 
pleaſure this honeſt old ſoldier had in ſeeing 
him again, was very great; „Well, my boy, 
« ſaid he, if any body has uſed you ill, 
don't be afraid of their power ; take what fa- 
| 6 tisfaction 
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« tisfaction you pleaſe, * I'll ſtand by you.“ 
Lord Belfont immediately interfered : 

« good general, my good old friend, I beg your 
* pardon ; this young gentleman is now ſtrongly 
« recommended to my care, and that too, by one 
„ of the beſt men in the world; ſuch a recom- 
& mendation, as none but a man of merit could. 
& have had; and as he is under my care, I muſt 
« inſiſt upon it, that he paſſes by every thing that 
<& has been done: I'll anſwer for his meeting no 
ce more inſults; particularly, I'll be anſwerable 
&« that Col. Morrice, ſhall make him an apology, 
and that I hope will ſatisfy Mr. Stanley. Vou 
ce will forgive me, general, for taking the liberty 
&« of contradicting you; but it really would not 
« ſeem well in the eye of the world, that our 
« friend immediately on his return to you, ſhould 
« have a quarrel on his hands,” «© Well, lord 
« Belfont, replied the general, I believe you may 
be right; what ſay, you my boy?” Indeed, 
% Sir, anſwered George, I find myſelf at this 
e moment, much more inclined to rejoice at my 
«© preſent good fortune, in knowing that you ne- 
c yer thought ill of me, and in ſeeing 1 have the 
“ honour of my lord's friendſhip, than deſirous 
« of revenging any injuries.” Mr. Stanley had 
ſcarce finiſhed this modeſt pacific anſwer, when 
the colonel himſelf came in, to pay his compli- 
ments to the general; and George loſing a little 
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of that peaceful temper he was in a moment be- 
fore, ſtepped up to the colonel, ſaying, in a 
fort of whiſper, Sir, I think I am in your 
« debt; here, Sir, is the half. crown you lent me; 
& there may be ſome intereſt due on it; do me 
c the favour of letting me know where I ſhall 
& wait on you, to make the proper return for. 
all the obligations I owe you.” The colonel 
was vexed, and a little- at a loſs what anſwer 
to give; not that he feared any man, but his 
own. intereſt was not ſo ſtrong, as to make it 
adviſeable for him to enter the liſts with a young 
man, immediately under the protection of ge- 
neral Ironſide; ſo that he was not diſpleaſed- to 
ſee lord Belfont interfere. His lordſhip indeed 
. Interfered in ſuch a manner, as plainly ſhewed 
the colonel, that general Ironſide was not Mr. 
Stanley's ſole patron; which made him fill 
more ready to extricate himſelf. from an affair, 
in which he certainly had not behaved very 
well; he made Mr. Stanley an aukward apo- 
logy, and ſo this affair ended; tho' not with. 
out lord Belfont's reprimanding George, in a 
friendly manner, for his haſtineſs. The old 
general in ſome meaſure joined his lordſhip, 
tho” in reality, he was highly pleaſed with the 
Þirit of his boy. 


— 
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As neither of his friends underſtood what the 
half-crown they had heard him mention alluded' 
to, George was obliged to explain it: and if 
lord Belfont was offended at his haſtineſs but a 
moment before, he now greatly admired his in- 
finite coolneſs in that moment of vexation, in- 
ſult, and diſtreſs, They dined and ſupped toge- 
ther with great good humour, and to the the- 
rough ſatisfaction of every one, except our he- 
roe. It ſeldom happens, that our comforts and 
ſatisfactions are compleat and unmixed; there is 
always ſomething to damp and flatten the reliſn; 
either ſomething in nature, or in our own imagi- 
nations, that in ſome degree imbitters all our 
Joys. Not many hours ſince, Stanley had been 
in the meaneſt, and moſt wretched ſtate, that 
any gentleman could be reduced to; not one of 
thoſe whom he would deign to conſort with, 
would have any intercourſe with him; and he him- 
ſelf would not condeſcend to any intimacy with 
thoſe who were willing to be acquainted with: 
him. A more uncomfortable ſituation ſure no- 
man of any feelings could experience. He was: 
ſ | now the companion of two men of the firſt rank: 

and conſequence in the army, What a change 

was this? With an unlimited credit too, to» 
ſupply his expences. Could any young man 
wiſh a ſituation more honourable,, ar more 
com 


kee 

comfortable? and yet that one little circumſtance 
that his friend was not there to be a witneſs of, 
and to participate in this happy change of his for- 
tune; this one circumſtance deadened all his ſatis- 
faction, and made him unhappy in the midſt of all 
his joy. As to his new friend, lord Belfont, he 
parted with him that night, but to meet him next 
day; inſhort, they immediately became ſo inti- 
mate, that they were ſcarce ever aſunder. 


Lord Belfont was no common perſon; he was 
formed by nature to make a figure in whatever cha- 
racter he appeared in. Till he was twenty-two he 
had been a younger brother, deſigned for the 
church, and had read a prodigious deal; and di- 
geſted it extremely well. The death of his elder 
brother then brought him to a title, tho' it pre- 
ſented him with no large eſtate to ſupport his dig- 
nity. He ſaw he could not hve in the manner he 
thought ſuitable to his rank, without ſome addition; 
he therefore immediately accepted a commiſſion, 


and had ſo ſucceſsfully applied himſelf to his pro- 


feſſion, that there was no man in the ſervice from 
whom more was expected, than from lord Belfont. 
His Majeſty too had employed him, young as he 
was, ( for he was not now above thirty-three) in ſome 
negotiations; wherein he acquitted himſelſin ſuch 


a manner as did honour to his abilities: add to this, 
mat the elegance of his manners, the eaſineſs of his 


tem- 
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temper, the conſtant gaiety of his diſpoſition, made 
him the admiration of the court. Yet imagine 
not that this man of learning, this able ſoldier, this 
ſkilful negotiator, directed his life by the ſtrict 
rule of reaſon ; far from it; there was no faſhi- 
onable folly that he was not at the head of; he 
drank hard, play'd deep, and wench'd exceflively : 
| this man whom ſenates liſtened to with admira- 
| tion, would alſo ſpend hours in ſmall talk, as 
prettily as any page; — not but the conver- 
' fation of men of. letters would have been more a- 
greeable to him; yet was he ſeldom. ſeen in ſuch 
company: which is not ſurpriſing, for in truth your 
men of learning are not always of a ſocial turn. 
I would not indeed preſume to hint, that your 
learned critick, or deep divine, never loves his 
bottle, or his three bottles ; but then they drink 
with the ſame face that they read, or preach ; 
there is not in them that relaxation of counte- 
- nance, that joy of ſpirit, that eaſe, and good hu- 
mour, which gives life to the glaſs, and is the ſoul 
| of company. This prevented lord Belfont from 
ſpending much of his time among men of thought 
| and ſobriety ; but then again, among thoſe who 
| were gay, lively, free, and open, there was gene- 


rally ſuch a dearth of knowledge, ſuch a poverty 
of underſtanding, ſuch a want of meaning, that he 
plainly found all his pleaſures were inſincere: No 


wonder then, if he valued a man of Stanley's under- 
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ſtanding and knowledge, with a lively diſpofition;. - 
as a treaſure, This. young man had a very 

good conſtitution, and thought himſelf too much 
honoured in his. lordſhip's intimate friendſhip,. 
not to venture it in his company; ſo that he now 
led directly the ſame life as his lordſhip ; he did. 
not indeed forget to whom. it was, that he owed. 
his. being able to live in this manner, nor to ac- 
knowledge it in his.letters to his parents, I will 


not ſay more of theſe letters, than that they were 


ſuch as fatished his own mind, and eaſed theirs, 
He aſſured them, that he already had enjoy'd 
the ſatisfaction of obeying their commands in one 
inſtance, for he had refuſed a commiſſion, which 
had been preſſed on him by both his great friends : 
he had written alſo to Mr. Sims, in the warmeſt 
terms, and forgot not. to enquire after his friend 
Martin. Of lord Belfont he ſpoke in ſuch terms, 
as gave his tutor great ſatisfaction; for he had en- 
tertained ſome doubts that the recommendations of 


an univerſity-friend, might after ſeveral years ab- 


ſence have little weight. He incloſed a letter too 
from my lord, that gave the tutor no leſs ſatisfaction, 


to find his pupil ſo highly in his lordſhip's eſteem, 


Lord Belfont and Stanley, were one day walk- 
ing about the outlines of the camp, when they 
were ſtruck with the groans of one near them; and 
turning round, ſaw an old man endeavouring to 


lay 
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lay another gently on the earth. Rouſed with the 
fight, they directly ran to the object. Lord Bel- 

font reaching it firſt, was raiſing the man from 
the ground, when, how great was his aſtoniſh- 

ment! to ſee Stanley, as ſoon as he diſcovered the 

face, claſp the miſerable object in. his arms, who 
ſtaring at him was juſt able to ſay, Stanley is it 
& you ?”—and fainted away. Lord Belfont was. 
all. aſtoniſhment ; but this was no time for que-+ 
ſtions: He called for help, for Stanley ſeemed pe- 

trified with grief and horror: a tear, a ſigh, 
a groan now. and then eſcaped. him ;. but he 
ſpoke not, *till ſeeing the. wretched object of his 
concern placed in a warm bed, he turned to his. 
noble friend, . This, my. lord, is my dear, my 
cc ever dear friend, Martin IO that. villain who. 
„ ſent him home |—but”—and he bit his lips — 
then turning his eyes on his friend, he had the plea- 
ſure to ſee that friend ſo far recovered as to ſmile; 
if it might be called a pleaſure, for it ſeemed the 
ſmile of one, who weary of this world, was juſt: 
preparing to leave it, By degrees, however, he- 

recovered ſtrength enough to ſpeak, which he. 
ſeemed much inclined to do: but the phyſicians: 
ſaying he wanted reſt, and that ſpeaking would. 
hurt him, Stanley was prevailed. on to leave him 
alone for a while, 
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CHAP. XI, 


Never centradict your friend while he is in @ 


s Paſſion. 


ORD Belfont and George were ſcarcely 

out of the room, when the latter cried out, 
© O that monſter, villain, Morrice ! he has mur- 
e dered the beſt, the worthieſt man that ever 
ce lived : but if I live I'll“ Stay, good Stan- 
60 ley, re turned his lordſhip, “we are now too 
near Mr. Martin to ſpeak of any thing; we 
e may diſturb him; come home with me, we'll 
* conſider what is to be done,” Done! what 
© ſhould be done!“ (returned the other haſtily,) 
ce but puniſh that vile, that « Nay, Mr. 
« Stanley! repreſs your angerhere: to ſhew it now” 
c can only tend to make it ineffectual; come 
« with me, I'll give you my honour there is no- 
cc thing you ought to do, that I will not, heart and 
c hand, affiſt you in: But be quiet 'till we have 
<« conſidered the manner we ought to act in ;— 
ce upon my honour I will not deſert you.” Oh, 
“Jord Belfont, returned the other eagerly, how 
& infinitely am I obliged to you! forgive my in- 
_ «temperance; I am ſure you would not wonder 


e at it, you would fully forgive it, if you knew 


40 the worth of that dear, excellent man, my 
„friend.“ 
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friend.” Dear Stanley, I admire the warmth 


&« and tenderneſs of your friendſhip, but I intreat 
&« you let us ſay no more here.” They then walk- 


ed on ſilently *till they came to his lordſhip's ; 
and being now alone, lord Belfont took hold of 


his hand, ſaying, “ Mr. Stanley, ever ſince 1 
knew you, I have eſteemed you greatly, but I 


never obſerved any thing in you more meritorious 
« than the honeſt indignation you have expreſſed 


4e againſt the man who has injur'd your friend; if 
““ revenge is ever juſtifiable, ſure it is on ſuch an 


« occaſion; and depend on it, I will ſtand by you. 


The human mind is like a rollihg machine on 
a declivity ; once ſet in motion, it is very difficult 
to ſtop its courſe ; tho' any little thing it meets in 


_ Its way, may alter its direction: So it was with 


Stanley; his mind was juſt before agitated with 


rage, anger and revenge ; it was not leſs in agita- 


tion now, but it look'd a different way; the pu- 
niſhment of Col. Morrice was then its goal, and 
now it had nothing in view, but the kindneſs and 
generoſity of lord Belfont. He almoſt fell on 


his knees; he embraced lord Belfont ; all his an- 
ger appeared to be forgot, and his whole ſoul 


ſeemed ſoftened into one glow of gratitude. 


Lord Belfont had ſeen, with great pain, the fury 


of Mr. Stanley's mind; and was very anxious for 


what 


N 
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what might be the effect. He was a thorough 
maſter of the human heart, and knew that our 
paſſions are not to be overcome by oppoſition 
he had therefore contradicted him in nothing, 
nor pretended to reafon with him : but now he 
caught hold of the firit meltings of his 
heart, and proceeding, “ Sit down, Stanley, and 
s let us now, my friend, examine what we are 
« to do; and prythee let us not through our paſſi- 
ons, give fools and bad men any advantage 
« over us! I have told you, I have promiſed to 
« affiſt you as if you were my brother, but as I 
«© have ſeen more of the world than my brother, 
4 he will J am ſure ſuffer me in ſome meaſure 
“ to guide and direct him. I would not prevent 
4 his doing any thing, that a man of worth and 
« honour ought to do: Will you therefore, 
«© be ruled by me.” Ah! lord Belfont, 
„what can I fay? How ſhall I thank you? 
„Ves, my dear good lord, direct, govern, 
© rule me, I will not go a ſtep but as you lead 
ce me.“ * Well, Stanley,” reply'd his lordſhip, 
then you ſhall go as far as you ought and no 
« farther : Firſt we will find out how Mr. Mar- 
« tin came reduced to that deplorable condition; 
« if, as we imagine, Morrice was the cauſe. — 
© O God” cried Stanley, O God never forgive 
me my fins, unleſs . Aye, then our revenge 


„ ſhall take full ſcope,” reply d his lordſhip. 


* * 


4 But 
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« But, Stanley, tis not ſufficient that we ourſelves 
«know we are right; men of honour muſt take 
e care to act ſo, that the world approve what they 
« do; we will therefore examine this affair to the 
% bottom, and when the world is convinced of 
de the guilt of thoſe who have injured us, then, 
then my friend, we may ſafely venture to pu- 
“e niſh.” Thus his lordſhip went on, till by 
degrees he obſerved to Stanley, that it was poſſible 
Morrice had no hand in it ; and therefore to call 
him to an account without a certainty of his 
being concerned in the affair, would only make 
themſelves ridiculous, It was then reſolved, 
they ſhould return to Mr. Martin; and 
George poſitively promiſed his friend, that 
if he met Col. Morrice, any where, he 
would not take the leaſt notice of the affair, 
They found Mr. Martin ſtill very weak, he had 
flept about half an hour, and the phyſicians 
aſſured them, there was nothing dangerous 
in any ſymptoms that appeared on him ; they for- 
bad much talking, fo that it was not *till about 
three days after, that he was able to give them 
the account they ſo much longed to hear. 


When he was grown a little ſtronger, at ſeve- 
ral times he gave them the following account, 
which we ſhall give the reader without the fre- 


quent interruptions his weakneſs obliged him to 
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Me may premiſe, that colonel Morrice could 
not have had a more grateful office, than what 
Sir Robert Martin employed him in; for by act- 
ing conformably to the baronet's deſire, he made 
; ture of his wife's fortune, without the delay or 
expence of a law ſuit; and then too, Sir Ro- 
bert's peryerſeneſs in refuſing to pay his ſiſter's 
fortune, had not made the colonel very fond of 
the family of the Martins, and he had ſomething 
ſo little and mean in his diſpoſition, that he was 
well enough pleaſed to have it in his power to 
uſe one of them ill: ſo that, when, as we 
before related, he had got permiſſion to ſend 
Mr. Martin from the army, he ordered him to 
be brought before him, and accoſted him thus: 
« Well, young man, are you refractory ſtill ?” 
Sir, replied the other, „I know no power you 
have over me.” Oh l you ſhall ſoon be con- 
“ vinced of that, returned the colonel ; here do 
„you ſee what my brother writes, ſend the run- 
ec away bound neck and heels; now by G—d, if 
you an't quiet, 1 ſhall order you to be hand- 
« cuffed, and ſo led away like a l 
monſtrous ! cry'd out the other! is this pofible, 


and are you my uncle? „ Ay faith, returned the 


«© colonel, it is poſſible, and don't talk of uncles; 
*< ſee your father deſires it.” © Well then, Sir, 
« ſays Martin, ſince I muſt go, if not for my 
] « ſake, 
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c ſake, at leaſt for your own credit, let me go 
« away like a gentleman - order my ſword to 
be given me back.” But Martin happened 
not to ſpeak this, with that pretty eaſe that a 
pretty gentleman commonly calls to his man for 
his ſword, that it may dangle with a genteel 
negligence at his fide ; there either was, or the 
colonel thought there was, ſomething in Martin's 
manner of aſking for his ſword, that looked as 
if he did not want it ſimply for an ornament. 
He therefore turned ſhort on him, No dam- me, 
ce you ſhall have no ſword ; here ſerjeant, leave 
ce your ſword behind you, and wear his to Eng- 
land: in one word, do you hear young man, 
« a good party will ſee you beyond tie camp; 
ce then the ſerjeant and two men will attend 
c you to England. I've given the ſerjeant an 
& old coat of my own, to indulge your 
& pride, that you may ſeem in company with an 
« officer; and theſe two fellows will paſs for 
« your ſervants, unleſs you make it needful for 
cem to ſhew that they are your maſters : the ſer- 
* jeant has money, ſo that you need want for 
„ nothing: here take away your priſoner, and 
« dam-me, pinion him if he grows ſaucy.” And 
thus he was led off. 


The ſerjeant was a fellow brought up under 
the colonel's own hand; and a thorough-paced 
| rogue 
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rogue he was: he had been long a ſoldier, in 
which noble profeſſion he had loſt his humanity, 
without gaining the leaſt ſpark of honour, The 
other two fellows yielded perhaps to none in the 


whole army, except their preſent commander, 


the ſerjeant, in iniquity : ſo that had there been 
no other inconvenience, than travelling in ſuch 
company, a man of Martin's turn was to be pi- 
tied; and the more ſo, as they had ſeen, from 
the colonel's manner, that their behaving ex- 
tremely ill to their priſoner, was one of thoſe 
miſdemeanours he would not puniſh very ſe- 
verely. The two private men ſoon loſt their re- 
ſpect for the commander ſerjeant ; they inſiſted 
on their dining all together; which the ſerjeant, 


who would fain have preſerved his pre-eminence, 


oppoſed all he could ; but the fellows were too 
neceſſary to be contradicted. They frequently 
ſquabbled, yet Martin could reap no benefit from 
their diſſenſions; for the colonel had, beſides his 
own favour, made them expect mountains of gold 
from Sir Robert; ſo that they were unanimous 
in watching young Martin very cloſely ; nor did 


Martin underſtand the leaſt of the language; fo 


that he could not, in any of the towns they paſſed 
through, make any attempt to avail himſelf of the 
humanity of the people; till at laſt it occurred to 
him, to ſay he was ill, and beg a phyſician : the 
ſcrjeant did not give much credit to his being ill 
I however, 
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however he did not oppoſe his having a phyſi- 
cian ; as he reſolved to be preſent. all, the 
while, and act himſelf as interpreter, He a- 
greed to it the rather too, becauſe as he knew 
himſelf to be pay-maſter, he hoped to prevail on 
the doctor to adviſe travelling, as the beſt thing 
for his health. The doctor came, and Martin 
accoſting him in latin, began to tell him his caſe, 
and the ſerjeant finding he was not to be inter- 
preter, immediately turned the doCtor out of the 
room; who tho' he could not collect much from 
the few words Martin had ſaid, yet from the ſer- 
jeant's behaviour concluded there was ſome rogue- 
ry, and immediately acquainted the governor z 
and a few minutes after our ſerjeant and his fel- 
lows found themſelves priſoners, and Martin was 
well enough to attend them. 


They were all conducted inſtantly to the go- 
vernor. Martin hoped all his troubles were now 
at an end; he had indeed ſome little fear, that 
the governor might not underſtand latin; be 
knew that would be an extraordinary thing in 
Germany : but his fears were vain, for the 
governor underſtood him very well, and he Jaid 
before him, in no inelegant manner, the hardſhip 
of his caſe ; and, in fine, moſt earneſtly beſought 
his protection. The ſerjeant did not at all 
underſtand Martin, but he was even with 

2 him; 


* 
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him, for neither did Martin underſtand him, 
when he addreſſed the governor in German, 
which he ſpoke very glibbly. Beſides ſhewing the 
uncle's letters to the father, which he deſired the 
governor to open, he mentioned certain facts, 
for the veracity of which he did not imagine the 
governorcould apply to Mr, Martin. Herepreſent- 
ed him asa wild extravagant youth, whom his un- 
cle was ſending home to ſave him from ruin : nor 
did he forget to hint at his having been taken up 
for a ſpy, Martin had ſpoke a little hardly of 
his uncle, —had confeſſed that he came to the ar- 
my without his father's conſent ;—but not having 
underſtood the ſerjeant, he could not clear up 
thoſe points the fellow had artfully inſiſted on, 
and which ſome of his own confeſſions gave co- | 
lour to, There was ſomething in Martin's man- 
ner that pleaſed the governor, andon the whole, 
he imagined him to be a wild extravagant, that 
was worth ſaving. He politely refuſed reading the 
colonel's letters, and would not take Martin 
out of the hands of his guards, merely from a re- 
gard to him; who finding himſelf foiled he knew 
not how, made a puſh to have his ſword at leaſt 


- reſtored him, but the ſerjeant at the governor's 


ordering it, cry'd out, then he'd guard him no 
farther, for he was a bloody-minded fellow ; that 
he had made the ſame requeſt to his uncle, who 
knew him beſt, and who had abſolutely forbad 

1 | them 
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them to let him have his ſword; the governor in 


a decent way aſked Martin whether his uncle 
had forbad it? Had he boldly ventured on a lye, 

he had regained his ſword at once ; and if he had, 

perhaps many would have thought it pardonable; 
but uſe here, as in every thing, is of great advan- 
tage: Martin, unluckily, had not been at all prac- 
tiſed in that ingenious, moſt thriving, moſt uſe- 


ful art, ing, ſo that it never once occurred to 


him to contradict the ſerjeant; and he was again 
diſappointed. The governor recommending pa- 
tience to Mr. Martin, diſmiſſed them, with a 
ſtrict charge however to the fellows, to treat the 
young gentleman with all the reſpe& and decency 


due to him ; which the fellows promiſed to do, 


tho” it was no regard to their words that did not 
make them uſe him ten times worſe than ever; 
which they were very well inclined to do, for 
they owed him no ſmall grudge for this trick of 
the doctor, which they ſaw had well nigh robbed 
them of their prey, by at once expoſing them to 
the reſentment of the colone], and depriving them 
of the reward they expected from Sir Robert. 


* 
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. XII. 


1 t ts fometin mes of ſervice to ſeem well pleaſed, thi 


imwardly we are heartily vexed, 


OrwITiSTAnDING their great diſſatis- 
faction at Mr. Martin's attempt to free 
himſelf, yet were his guards now a little afraid of 
bim; one thing they were determined on, that 
were he dying no doctor ſhould come near him. 
The ſerjeant was certainly the beſt head among 
them, and their fears now made the other two 


ſubmit to his direction; the ſerjeant convinced 


them, that it would be next to impoſſible to eon- 
vey him to England, if he was determined againſt 
it, that he would be always trying ſome ſcheme, 
and that they muſt not always expect to come off 
as well as they had from the governor: It was 
then determined entirely to alter their behaviour. 
The ſerjeant agreed that he would not himſelf ſit 


down at table with Mr. Martin; in every thing 


they were to ſhew him great reſpect; to endea- 


vour by all means to make him eaſy; and as he 


was now ſo far from the army, and had no mo- 
ney in his pocket, they hoped (as it were) to 


vheedle him on to his journey's end. Martin 


when he ſaw a table laid for himſelf only, the fel- 


les attending, and ſhewing him great reſpect, 
did 


* 
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did not know what to make of it ; after dinner 
only one ſtaid in the room, the ſerjeant too made 
an apology for troubling him with that one con- 
ſtantly: All this was matter of great wonder and 
ſurpriſe to Martin, nor could he divine what was 
their drift; *till by the ſhrewd ſhrugs and hints of 
the fellows themſelves he ſaw their aim. Inſtant- 
ly he reſolved to take his own meaſures accord- 
ingly ; he ſeemed highly pleaſed and fatisfied with 
every thing; the ſerjeant ſtrutted, ſwelled, and va- 
lued himſelf for his contrivance, and the other 
fellows admiring his ſagacity, ſhewed him no 
ſmall reſpect: Martin hoped from their ſecurity that 
he ſhould find an opportunity to eſcape, but he 
had learn'd enough of the military to know that 
he oe ght not to decamp 'till he was prepared for 
a march; and he had not one penny in his pocket. 
To remedy this, he entered with great good hu- 
mour into diſcourſe with the fellow on guard, 
when they were in an inn; and at length, with 
a ſigh, ſaid he would make him drink, but alas 
he had no money, Ah bleſs your honour,” cri- 
ed the fellow, „be ſure tis a pity ſuch a gem- 
« man, ſhould be without money.” Mr. Mar- 
tin then propoſed, that he ſhould engage his com- 
rade to join him, and ſo to out-vote the ſerjeant, 
that the purſe might be put into his hands; andhe 
promiſed them a very handſome gratuity ; but the 
fellow knew the ſerjeant too well, to think he 
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would mind them in that caſe, . O la, maſter, no, 
& no. Serjeant, I knows, will never part with the 
<« purſe, Lam ſure he. won't; but beſure your ho- 
< nour ought -to-have ſomething in your pocket, 
& and comrade and I will join for that:” Mar- 
tin, promiſed them a fourth of whatever they got 
for him. According]y, the firſt time they were all 
together, Martin aſked the ſerjeant for ſome mo- 
ney; who anſwered, that caſh grew low, and ſo 


forth; when, to his no ſmall - ſurpriſe, he found 


both the ſoldiers againſt ' him. He imagined, 

that theſe fellows did this to ingratiate themſelves 

with their priſoner, wbo, when he got home, 

might be of ſervice to them, by his repreſentation 

of their behaviour, He had now no fear of Mar- 
tin, whom he thought reconciled to his journey, 
and he was reſolved not to enhance the merit of 
his comrades by his oppoſition : he therefore gave 
him a fix and thirty ſhilling piece, ſwearing hear- 
_ tily he ſhould have more, but that he had ſcarcely 
enough left to carry them to their journey's end. 
Martin took his fix and thirty which he faw 
could be of little uſe to him, with an heavy heart; 

but he was no ſooner alone with the ſerjeant, 

than he found himſelf, much to his ſatisfaction, 

addreſſed with a . Sir, you muſt have obſerved 
<6 theſe fellert are very extravagant raſcals; T 
© have had a hard hand to make the Colonel's 
* money hold out, howſomever, I have a ſmall 
12 50 matter 
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« matter of my own, that they know nothing of; 
« an old fellow ſoldier that is married and fet up in 
„ this town, has been about me, and wants me to 
lend it him; he promiſes me his note indeed for 
c half as much more; but if your honour has a 
mind for ſomething in your pocket, for be ſure 
« jt muſt be a wrong thing for ſuch a gemman to 
have nothing in his pocket, your honour is wel- 
te come to it.” I thank you, ſerjeant, pray how 
much may it be?“ replied Martin. He was an- 
ſwered Seven guineas, Sir, that I was carrying 
home to my poor wife : aye poor Madg will be 
« glad to ſee old Toby. As I was faying, Sir, tis 
4 ſeyen guineas, and would you believe it, an old 
4 fellow ſoldier, as I was ſay ing, that's ſettled here, 
ce offered to give me ten guineas for it, on my re- 
ce turn, but 1 had rather by half ſerve your ho- 
« nour; not that I want to get any thing by it, for 
& blood ] is'nt it better to ſerve ſuch an honourable 
« gemman, that may ſerve one again? To be 
e ſure, if your honour will accept it for nothing, 
« you're welcome, but belike, ſuch a gemman as 
© your honour wont let a poor man like I, loſe 
* what he might have got: O no, ſerjeant, I 
am obliged to you” replyed Martin, << for pre- 
&« ferring me; here, order pen and ink, and J will 
give you a note for the ten; you muſt too let 
t me do a little more than the poor foldier, I muſt 
give you a crown to drink,” O Lord, bleſs 
7 E 3 | your 
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« your honour ! d n—tion ! what pity 
«tis ſo fine a gemman ſhould ever want mo- 
t ney !” The ſerjeant had his pen and ink ready, 
and while Martin was writing his note, the fel- 
low ran on, that dam him, it was a pity he 
e ſhould leave the army | fo pretty a gemman 11 
«& am ſure my heart melted in me; I never was 
« ordered on fo diſagreeable a ſervice in my life, 
dam me | but you know, Sir, I muſt obey, and 
ce rat me if ever I was ordered on a ſervice in my 
2 life I liked ſo damn'd ill; but you know, Sir, I 
could not diſpute my colonel's commands: 
and thenadded,*Sir, if your honour pleaſes, Iſhould 
be glad, for you know the colonel is a hard 
“ man, may be he won't allow it me, fo if your 
te honour pleaſes to add the ſix and thirty.“ There 
was nothing unreaſonable in this, ſo Martin gave 
him a note for twelve pound ſix, and the ſerjeant 
delivered him the ſeven guineas: The crafty vete- 
ran had too taken care to put ſome ſilver among it, 
that Martin might be able to perform his promiſe 
about the crown, which he immediately did, and 
in return, the ſerjeant God-bleſſed his honour, 
and beg d him not to let his comrades know what 
he had done to ſerve his honour. The other fel- 
Jows then coming in, the ſerjeant was employed 
in caſting up his accounts in his muſter book, and 
| turning to Martin, “ Sir,” ſays he, „would your 


* honour pleaſe yourſelf to write here, that you 
j <q ee. 
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«received the ſix and thirty; Martin could not 
but ſtare at his impudence, however he did not 
chuſe to diſpute ; he took the pen and inſerted 
the item of the ſix and thirty. On the ſerjeant's 
leaving the room, he was reminded by the other 
two, how: uſeful they had been to him; Martin 
underſtood them, and flung them half a guinea, 
the fellows ſtared a little at his having half a gui- 
nea, but ſatisfied themſelves with the poſſeſſion, 
and enquired no farther how he came by it. 


Thus poor Martin, after giving a note for twelve 
pound fix ſhillings, and charging his uncle with 
one pound ſixteen, found himſelf maſter of little 
more in reality, than eight pounds; however, with 
this he hoped to find his way back to the army. 
His good fortune for once favoured him, The fel- 
lows, who againſt their natures had hitherto been 
very ſober, ſeeing Mr. Martin in all appearance 


eaſy and content, thought it needleſs to keep a 


reſtraint on themſelves any longer ; they reſolved 
that night to make merry; in their cups they 
quarrelled with ſome of the company; were car- 


ried before. a magiſtrate, and committed to the 


houſe of correction: The landlord who had not 
been paid his reckoning, immediately ran up to 


Martin's chamber, and awaking him, called for 
his money; but alas to little purpoſe, as Martin 


could neither underſtand what he ſaid, or make 
E4 him- 


—— 
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himſelf underſtood, till the landlord recollected, 
thata Friar was below, from whom Martinlearn'd 
that his guards were themſelves priſoners : With 
great wrath at the landlord's incivility, he paid 
the reckoning, and with vaſt inward ſatisfaction 
left the houſe z tho* the landlord, on ſeeing his 
abilities to pay, would fain have perſuaded 


him to ſtay longer. As he was paſſing through 


the outer room, he ſaw the ſerjeant's ſword, which, 
as it happened in reality to be his own, he ſcrupled 
not to carry off, though he made no enquiry 
about their baggage ; which the honeſt landlord 
and his wife, the next morning when the fellows 


were releaſed, ſwore pofitively that Martin had 


carried off. The fellows did not believe this, but 
it was ſo poſitively ſworn to, that they had no 
remedy. They were all ſunk in great deſpair, but 


the ſerjeant was ready to hang himſelf; his cloaths 


ſtolen, his prize got off, juſt when he thought 
he had him ſure; his money too all loſt, for he 
little expected ever to ſee Martin again: ſo that 
he ſet no value on his note, and then he did not 
dare to charge, or even to mention it to the colo- 


nel, after ſuffering Martin to eſcape: But to leave 


theſe fellows curſing their folly, let us look after 


Mr. Martin. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XII 


The man tube intends ſoon to come to his j ourney's 
end, ſhould not walk too faſt. | 


R. Martin had now ſome gold in his 
pocket, a ſword in his hand, and was maſ- 
ter of himſelf; he had a long and diſagreeable jour- 
ney to make, and at the end of it had no reaſon to 
hope for much eaſe or comfort: but this had no 
weight with him. At the end of that journey he 
expected to meet his friend, and in that friend's 
company his warm imagination painted.” every 
thing in ſoft and agreeable colours. Without 
attempting to get a bed, he walked about till the 
opening of the town gates in the morning. He re- 
ſolved, long as the journey was, to go it on foot: 
every horſe or carriage, made him leave the road, 
as he feared it might be his guards in purſuit, 
but his apprehenſions were vain, for thoſe ſeven 
guineas he had borrowed, were in fact not 
as the ſerjeant had repreſented, money of his own, 
but part of the colonel's, and ſo conſiderable a 
part too, that it abſolutely diſabled a purſuit, had 
there been no other hindrance; which there was, 
for theſe fellows ſpent that time in ſquabbling 
for their cloaths, which they ought to have em- 
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ployed in looking for Martin, who was make 
ing the beſt of his way; and ſo intent was 
he on his journey that by noon he had walked 
thirty Engliſh miles. But he had made more 
haſte than good ſpeed, for he was then con- 
ſtrained to he by ; his feet were quite bare ; he had 
with great difficulty reached a poor lonely little 
cottage, and here he was obliged to take a lodg- 
ing, which with great difficulty was granted him; 
his legs ſwelled, his back was full of pains, his 
fleſn was fore, and every joint as it were unſet : 
At night a fever ſeized him, and that too ſo vi- 
olently that it had been impoſſible for him to have 
recovered, but for one lucky circumſtance, which 
was, that neither doctor, ſurgeon, or apothecary, 
were within ſome miles of him, and his conſtitu- 
tion had fair play. In about ten days the fever 
left him, but he was {till too weak to think of 
moving, indeed it was ſome time before he was 
able to crawl round a litile bit of dirty ground 
which they called a garden; the woman, weary 
of his company, inſiſted on being paid, and laid 
her charge at juſt about what he. imagined Mar- 
tin to be worth: and that he had fix and thirty 
ſhillings left, was entirely owing to a miſtake of 
his landlady, who, when ſhe was ſearching his 
pockets in his illneſs, finding money in one pock- 
et, did not think of ſearching further; and Mar- 
tin had happened to put bis firſt ſix and thirty 


ſhilling 
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ſhilling piece in a different pocket from the other | 


money. After a month's delay, he again ſet out 


on foot ; his good fortune ſeemed once more to 
befriend him, for as he was going through a ſandy 
lane, a German baron paſling by in his chaile, 
happened to take notice of him ; for indeed it was 
next to impoſſible to ſee ſo miſerable an object 
and not to be ſtruck with it: He was thin, pale, 
lean, weak, and wan; the baron was touched 
with the miſery of his appearance, he ſtoped, aſked 
him ſome queſtions in high Dutch, Mr. Martin at 
once ventured to anſwer him in latin, «© That he 
« had the misfortune not to. underſtand the lan- 
ce guage of the country, that he was an Engliſh- 
e man, and a gentleman, going to ſerve his King.“ 
The baron, who perfectly well underſtood latin, 
happened to be one of thoſe who are great admirers 
of the Engliſh, and think them the braveſt nation 
on earth, next their oton; he no ſooner heard him 
ſay that he was an Engliſhman, than he was very 
inquiſitive, and ſo well ſatisfied wich Martin's an- 
ſwers, that he ordered his domeſtick, who was in 
the chaiſe with him, to mount a led horſe, and then 
he took Martin into the chaiſe. The more he con- 
verſed with him, the more he liked him, in ſo much, 


that he took him to his own houſe ; and when his 


gueſt was ſtrong enough to travel, he even fur- 
niſhed him with money to carry him to the army. 


He gave him two letters to ſome perſons of rank 


W in 
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in the Engliſh ſervice, deſiring their protection, if 
his uncle attempted any thing unfair againſt him. 
T his, it may be ſaid, was a greatdeal for a ſtranger 
todo! it was ſo, and therefore thoſe who pleaſe 


to. doubt the fact, may ſuppoſe all this unnatural; 


but let me ſay, there are ſtill in the world men of 
very good underſtandings, who have great good 
nature ; who, when a ſtory is told them by a man 
they ſee in real diſtreſs, are not afraid of being 
thought too credulous when they ſuppoſe their diſ- 
treſſes brought on by the very means the unhappy 
relator attributes them to: ſuch an one was this 
worthy baron. But poor Martin's diſtreſſes were 
not yet at an end, for before he could reach the 


camp, but not *till he was almoſt in ſight of it, he 


was attacked by robbers, who left him for dead on 
the ground: an honeſt boor ſoon after paſſing by, 
and finding ſome remains of life, carried him to 
his own hut, and gave him all the little aſ- 
ſiſtance in his power: and when he was ſo far 
recovered as juſt to be able to walk, at his 
earneſt intreaty the poor man brought him to 

the camp. But the walk was vaſtly too much 
for him, ſo that wearied and ſpent he was obli- 
ged to lie down on the earth, when his groans 


reached lord Belfont and Stanley, as we have 
already ſeen. 


When 


Ln 
| When Stanley heard all that his friend had 


ſuffered, he was far from not thinking that col. 


Morrice deſerved the worſt of puniſhment, as - 
the cauſe of it all; and as his friend was then 


in a fair way of recovery, he ſuffered himſelf to 
be prevailed on by lord Belfont, and even by 


Martin himſelf, who thought that however ill his 
uncle had behaved to him, yet as he was his 
uncle, it would ill become any friend of his, to 
have a quarrel with him: beſides, the colonel 
had been to wait on him, and ſhewed him all 
the civility in his power. The 'old general, 
indeed, who was a conſtant viſitor of Martin's, 
was ſomewhat inclined to let George have 
his way, but lord Belfont over-ruled him, and 
Stanley promiſed to be quiet; which, as hath been 
already intimated, he was the more inclined to be, 
as Mr, Martin was in ſo promiſing a way of re- 
covery, | 


1 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIV, 
It is a good thing to have the uſe of both hands, 


COTANLEY had great ſatisfaction in the 
hopes of ſeeing Mr. Martin ſoon abroad, 
for there was a friendly diſpute between the old 
general and lord Belfont, which of them ſhould 
have him in his corps: Lord Belfont had a pair 
of colours vacant, which he deſigned for him ; 
the general had a lieutenancy void, and ſwore 
he ſhould not ſtay five days under the colours, 
Stanley was himſelf bound up from accepting a 
commiſſion, which had at firſt given him no ſmall 
uneaſineſs, but now that he ſaw his friend's inte- 
reſt doubled by it, it gave him great pleaſure: On 
this occaſion he thought himſelf intitled to make 
2 free uſe of his letters of credit. Mr. Martin 
was willing that his friend ſhould enable bim to 
repay the money he had been ſo kindly furniſhed 
with by the worthy baron, to whom he wrote'in 
that warm and affectionate manner, that his 
goodneſs had deſerved from him. He withed too 
to be able to reward the humanity of the honeſt 
boor, who had taken care of him; indeed Stan- 
ley, lord Belfont, the old general, and moſt of 
their acquaintance, were ſo liberal to the poor man, 
that he now thought himſelf a rich one. Martin 
n was 
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was very unwilling to put his friend to much 
expence,. but Stanley, in ſpite of all his re- 
monſtrances, ſupplied him with every thing that 
could be uſeful, convenient, or creditable to a 
young man entering the ſervice. It was in this, 
his heart found the ſweeteſt gratification fromthe 
change in his own fortunes ; but all his joy and 


ſatisfaction was overthrown at once, by his ſer- 


vants waking him one morning haſtily, crying, 
« Sir, Mr. Martin's wounds bleed afreſh, and he 
4 defires to ſee you; Stanley was not a minute 


throwing on his cloaths, and was in an inſtant at 


Mr. Martin's. He had been ſo uſed to carry his 
ſword always with him, that even in all this hurry 
he had ſnatched it up; in the paſſage to Martin's 
room, who ſhould he meet coming out, but col. 
Morrice ; he would have paſſed him without no- 
tice in his hurry, but that the colonel ſeeing his 
haſte, happened toſay, * You need not hurryyour- 
ſelf now Sir, Stanley looked on this as an infor- 
mation of his friend's death, and as much as tel- 


ling him, he was too late to take his laſt unhappy _ 


farewell: Sceing a room door open, he entered, 
ſaying, © Sir, I beg to ſpeak to you, the colonel 
walked in,—Stanley inſtantly locking the door, 


turned on the other, crying, Murdering villain, 
4 do you exult too?“ and drawing his on ſword, 


added, Deſend yourſelf:“ W hat meanyou” faid 


„the other, cooly, „1 ſee no cauſe of offence, I 


« will 
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cc will not draw.” Stanley more enraged at his 
coolneſs, ran up to him, ſaying, © Damn'd vil- 
lain, is it now you affect coolneſs ? Draw this 
cc inſtant, or I'll beat out your brains with the hilt 


c of my ſword. “ Sir,” ſays the other, and 
was making tothe door, but Stanley ſtopping him 
ſeized his collar, ſaying, . Iknew you were a vil- 
es ]ain, but did not till now think you were a cow- 
cc ard; take that, and ſtruck him. The colonel 
then immediately drew, and had done ſo ſooner, for 
he was no coward, but he knew what friends 


Stanley had ; he concluded they, at all events, 


would blame him: In prudence therefore, he 
would have avoided a quarrel with Stanley, but 
ſeeing it unavoidable, he drew with reſolution 


enough. He was rather a better ſwordſman than 
Stanley, yet in an inſtant he found himſelf 


wounded in the ſword arm; and at the ſame time 
received a little ſcratch on his right breaſt : the 
colonel was not a little vexed to find himſelf diſ- 
abled at the firſt puſh, by one he looked on as a 
boy; but ftill he retained his natural coolneſs, 
ſaying, © Sir, yours is the good fortune of the 


« day, I am diſabled in the ſword arm.“ Sword 


e arm,” anſwered the other, << ſure a ſoldier can 


<« never want an arm for his ſword, while one arm. 
« is left,” and inſtantly taking his own into his 


left hand, continued, Here, Sir, you ſee we are 
now on a level, for I give you my honour, I 
= „„ - "So 
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ce wont uſe my right arm.” Now there was one 
thing never occurred to Stanley, that tho* he could 

only uſe his ſword in his right hand, yet it was 
very little difference to the colone] which hand 
he uſed ; this, Stanley knew nothing of, and the 
colonel ſaid nothing, but, a good deal piqued, 
took up his ſword, and it was not long before 
Stanley was wounded in the groin: The noiſe had 
now brought ſeveral people to the doar, who, find- 
ing no admittance broke it open, * as Stanley 
fell. 


The noiſe was too near Mr. Martin's room not 

to reach him. He was one of the firſt who 
entered; when he ſaw his friend fallen, his gif 

and vexation were a while too great for utterande: 
Suddenly then he turned to find the colonel, who 

had happily quitted the room. Loſt in amazement, 
poor Martin ſilently attended his friend, who haag 
| loſt a great deal of blood, and was now too weak _ 
to clear up the affair, but turning his eyes to 
Martin, he juſt ſaid, How |! is this my friend? 
do I fee you well; O'tis a ſatisfaction I never 
«© expected,” — Martin was ſurprized to hear 
what he faid, but ſaw him too weak to ex- 
plain himſelf. With an aking heart he conveyed 
him to his own bed : The ſurgeons who were in 
a hurry ſent for, were not there ſo ſoon as lord 
Belfont and general Ironſide ; ſo quickly had the 
: ru- 
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rumour reached their ears; and the inſtant they 
heard of their friend's misfortune, wy flew to 


him. 


Lord Belfont was now the only man that pre- 
ſerved a due preſence of mind. Martin was loſt 
ingrief, the general without aſking queſtions, 
concluded Morrice to blame, and, in a rage, he 
reſolved to take the puniſhment of the colonel 
on himſelf; He called Stanley his child, his pupil, 
an injury to him was an outrage on himſelf; 
But lord Belfont, with all the pain a friendly heart 

muſt feel, on ſeeing the danger of a man he 
loved, ſtill prudently interpoſed. He did not 
tell the general that revenge might be improper, 
but accoſted him, Dear general, I will not 
pretend to ſay, I love or eſteem Stanley more 
than you do; but I am the younger officer of 
us two, and Jet it not be ſaid, that the younger 
6 left the revenge of his friend's wrongs to the 
6 older : Older, Sir,” replyed the other, a litile 
warmly, ] am ſtill ?—<< Yes, my dear general, 
interrupted Belfont, “ I ſaid older, I might have 
6 added, our friend could no where have an 
& abler or braver defender; but you-know tis a 
ce ſort of rule, that the youngeſt of the corps ſhall” 
draw firſt: Suffer me then to have the care of 
© aut unfortunate friend's honour.”* © By my 


faith“ ſays the general, J don't underſtand 
. «c your ; 
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« your taking care of his honour; in one word, 
« either you or I muſt fight that raſcal before 
ce night: You ſay you are youngeſt, take it then, 
ce if not, ſay no more, Pl do it.” „I am 
&« ſorry, general,” replied his lordſhip, ** You 
can ſuppoſe-I want preſſing to do a thing my 
„ honour requires of me, I hoped general Iron- 
ce fide had a better opinion of me.“ Opinion of 
„ thee, Belfont ! s'death I know ' thee brave as 
« Cæſar, but rat it, I know too you are ſo damn'd 
« cool a fellow, that this dog may flip through 
« both our fingers; and after his inſult on this | 
brave dear boy, ſo publickly known to be 
« under our protection, that would be a real 
« diſgrace to us both,” „Well, general, he 
tc ſhall not evade us, but we muſt firſt of all ſee 
„ how this affair happened; you ſhall not need to 
&« puſh me forward, you have often commanded 
« me, and I always thought it an honour to be 
* under your command; for once my good brave 
« old friend, let me rule: Leave this to me.“ 
« Well, Belfont, well ſaid,” ſaid the general, 
« I, I, don't know how it is, you always perſuade 
«© me- to what you pleaſe, do as you will; 
God preſerve our brave boy. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Bad news flies faſt. 


ORD Belfont, who was no ſtranger: do 
24 Stanley's temper, or to his little regard for 
Morrice, feared greatly that this affair was owing 
fome how to his friend's impetuoſity. : On m_ 
ry he found the affair to be thus. 


; The phyſicians had, the night debe; ordered 
Martin to loſe a little blood; in the morning the 
binding had come off, and his arm had bled a little, 
but ſo far from any danger, or even alarm to 
Martin, that he was very coolly aſſiſting the nurſe 
to bind it up, when he called to his man, 
to ſep to Mr. Stanley, and tell him, he would be 
glad to ſpeak with him as ſoon as he was up. 
The fellow, ſeeing ſome ſpots of blood on the 
ſheet, aſked the nurſe what was the matter ? who. 
anſwered, « Maſter's arm bled afreſh ;* Whether 
he underſtood really that his wounds had broke 
out afreſh, or whether it was merely from a love 
of the marvellous, of which the common people 
are moſt wonderfully fond; the fellow running as 
if life and death depended on his haſte, met col. 
Morrice in the way, and ſtopped to tell him a 
formal ſtory of his maſter's wounds breaking out 
afreſh: 


* 
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afreſh: The colonel really a little concerned at the 
account, haſtened to his nephew; and was juſt 
coming out again, when the fame fool's alarm 
had brought Stanley thither. Had the latter had 
a-moment's patience, he had ſaved himſelf and his 
friends much trouble. But at the moment his 
heart was full, juſt then to meet the man whom 
he imagined the murderer of his friend, this was toe 
much for his conſtitution; alas, what a creature 
is man, or of what uſe to him his boaſted reaſon ? 
let but the leaſt wind of prejudice blow the coals 
of paſſion, and all is inſtantly in a flame; in a mo- 

ment our very virtues become the parents of vice 
and folly. You need not be in a hurry*now, Sir, 
theſe words ſpoken by any other, had produced no 
effect, but ſpoke by him, Stanley's prepoſſeſſions 
repreſented them as infolence and outrage, and 


his heart at that moment, full of azefentment dic-._ 
tated only by friendſhip, (the nobleſt and won- 


thieſt inhabitant of the human breaſt,) that very 


4nhabitant induced him to aim at the life of a 


-man, who then meant him no harm. 


When the whole tranſaction was known, even 


the general was well pleaſed that he had been re- 


{trained by lord Belfont : All they had now left, 


was to grieve for the danger Stanley was in, As 
to the circumſtance of fighting with the left hand, 
the colonel did not chuſe to mention it, and 
8 Stanley 
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Stanley thought it might ſeem to imply, that 
he was a little too ſanguinary, and therefore he 
choſe to ſay nothing of it: He had now the pain 
and danger of a very ugly wound, and the mor- 


| tification of knowing he muſt be univerſally con- 


demned by the world; while at the fame time, 
he was not very well pleaſed with himſelf, His 
friend too had the vexation of thinking himſelf 
the cauſe of this misfortune, 


Still there on worſe behind there happened 


to be in the army one enſign Flamm, a nephew 
of Mr. Sourgrape's, whom the reader may re- 
member to have ſeen at the club. Now though 
Mr. Sourgrape was extremely indulgent to the 
follies of other young men, and would even ad- 


vance them money to continue their extrava- 


gance; yet was he very little inclined to allow 
thoſe who depended on himſelf, even their ne- 
ceſſary expences : So that this young man, Enſign 
Flamm, who entirely depended on his uncle, 
was almoſt always in diſtreſs. His uncle was not 


one whit the more indulgent to him, from his in- 


tention of making him his heir. He allowed him 
little, and always treated him ill; never was pleaſ- 
ed to pay even for a letter from him, nor did the 


young man ever trouble him, except to beg a little 
ſupply, and this he never dared venture to do, un- 


Jeſs he had ſome wonderful and extraordinary news 
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do favour his uncle with, who was extravagantly 
'fond of having a ſtrange ſtory to tell. 


The enſign, the moment he heard of this af- 
fair, taking ſome things for granted, and adding 
a little of his own, to the ſeveral additions he had 
heard, immediately wrote to his uncle, that his 
neighbour, Mr. Stanley's ſon, meeting one col. 
Morrice, to whom he had:a private picque, ran 
upon him with his drawn ſword, and wounded 
him ſo deſperately that his life was deſpaired of; 
but that the colonel drawing in his own defence, 
had run him through and through the body ; and 
he was ſince dead of his wounds. — Now 
whether Sourgrape had really any thing like a re- 
gard for young Stanley, or whether he ated 
ſolely in hatred to old Stanley, who had ſaved 
more than one young fool from his clutches, 
whatever was his motive, he hurryed to Mr. 


Stanley's. | 


As he was very far from being intimate there, 
theold gentleman was a little ſurprized at the fa- 
miliarity of his coming to him in the middle of 
his dinner; he civilly aſked him however, to ſit 
down, and was anſwered, „Aye, aye,—l don't 
< wonder at it, aye to be ſure, by G 
& his Greek and Latin were of much uſe to him.“ 
Mr. Stanley a little ſurprized, ſaid, What is it 

&« you 
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VE you are talking of, Mr. Sourgrape ?” « Talking 
of,“ anſwered the other, „why there, your 
c fon, my nephew Sam has wrote me an 
& account of it, there you may read Sam's letter, 
and the wretch was reaching out to the unhappy 
father, the curſed ſcroll that ſaid his ſon had loſt 
his life in a brawl: The poor mother, whoſe heart 
already foreboded the ſhocking contents, eagerly 
ſtretched her hand for i its, and in an inſtant her eye 
ran over the whole, but it was more than 
her heart could bear. Life ſeemed for ever 
fed ;—applications of one ſort or other, reſtored 
indeed the circulation of her blood, but her ſenſes 
ſeemed utterly gone. She knew neither her huſ- 
band or daughter; and the latter, through her 
concern for, and attention to, her parents, and 
her grief for the loſs of a brother whom ſhe ten- 
derly loved, became herſelf in a few days ex- 
tremely ill, Mr. Stanley was even more to be 
pitied, whoſe full poſſeſſion of his ſenſes let him 
feel the whole weight of his ſorrows : A ſon kil- 
led; a wife he tenderly loved, dying ; a daughter 
dangerouſly ill ; was a heavy load on an heart, 


that like Mr, Stanley's was full of ſenſibility. 
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Gord news is the beſt medicine in the world, k 
H E whole famil y made no doubt of young 
Stanley” s death; for not ſulpecting a poſſi- 
bility of any others having wrote, he had very 
early | forbad Martin to write, till ſomething cer- 
tain could be ſaid of his condition. It was near 
a fortnight before they had much hopes of his 
life ; the moment they thought him out of dan- 
der, lord Belfont and Martin both wrote to Mr. 
Sims, and George himſelf added a line or two, 
for his father and mother, in Mr. Martin's. 'By 
the time theſe letters came, Mrs. Stanley had in- 
deed recovered her ſenſes; but a flow fever ſtill 
hung on her ſpirits, and threatned her life. She 
was fo very low and weak, that they thought 
great caution neceſſary in the manner of diſcloſ= 
ing theſe letters to her; leſt the j Joy 88 overs 
power her. 

Miſs Stanley was now pretty well recovered ; 
to her was left the care of diſcloſing the good 
news to her mother. It was with great impati- 
ence, "this amiable girl waited for her mother's 


i mention of her brother; a wo, te had, du- 
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ring g her illneſs, continually dwelt upon, to the 
great uneaſineſs of her family. 


_ The mother awaking ſoon from one of thoſe 
uneaſy flumbers that the wretched and unhappy 
fall into, turned to her daughter, ſaying, Fanny, 
de Child, I have been dreaming of my poor un- 
10 © happy boy. — Poor George! — The daugh- 
ter at once caught her words, anſwering, „My 
ec dear mamma, have you been dreaming of my 
40 dear brother ? Why then would you believe it, 
«], dreamed of him myſelf laſt night : God fend 
« cur dreams may agree; and they may ſay what 
40 « they will, (I ſhall think, as n my heart I 
WY & wiſh ) there i is truth in mine.” Mrs. Stanley 
d, never found her daughter ſo willing to talk 
| on this ſubject before, which had ſometimes a 
little offended her, for an indulgence of her grief 
was all the, ſatisfaction ſhe ſought: She was 
pleaſed at ber daughter's continuing the conver- 
ſation, and ſhe went on, Ah Fanny, your dream 
« cannot be like mine, if you wiſh your's true. 
« tho? I ſcarcely know what mine was I only 
5 know. they were of my dear child, my dear 

4 unhappy.cbild !—No ! he is happy! God's will 
« be done; but Fanny child, what was your 
« dream ?” „Ah mamma,” anſwered the daugh- 
ter, 1 know my pappa wont allow me to tel 
« e dreams, and if you fogbid me too, or ſhould be 


. 
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ce diſpleaſed, why I muſt hold my tongue; but 
« it was ſo ſtrong, that I could almoſt be ſure E 


c was awake: It has fo affected me, that I am 


« really eaſier to day than I have been a long 
« while,” „Why, Fanny,” anſwered the mo- 
ther, (what could be your dream, — to be ſure 
e your papa is right, dreams are—but my good 
« child, what could be your dream?“ « Why 
&« then, mamma,” anſwered Fanny, to tell you 
ce the truth, I am ſure, quite ſure, my dear bro- 


e ther is ſtill alive and well ;“ poor Mrs. Stanley 


ſighed, ſaying, © Prythee, girl, —__ miſtake ; 
« this nonſenſe is no comfort to me.” « Nay, 
mamma,“ replyed Fanny, *if you had ſeen him 
4e as I did, writing a letter to Mr. Sims,” ” Bleſs 
© me child,” ſaid the mother, interrupting her, 
« Child how wildly you talk —oh my George”! 
would to God ! — but God's will be 
« done ! I ſubmit.” « Nay, mamma,” urged'the 


daughter, © fuſpend your judgment till to- mor 


« row, nay, perhaps to night; I am ſo perſuaded 
that we ſhall have letters, and good news, that 
„ will not deſire my mamma ever to love me 
« more, if it don't happen ;” then taking her 
mother's hand and kiffing it, continued, « and 1 
sam ſure, I would not for the world loſe my dear 


% mamma's love: Nay, I have been thinking 


« ſince, how ſtrange it is, we ſhould have been ſo 


£6] « haſty to give credit to that naſty letter; for 
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« ſure if the melancholy accounts had been true, 
« Mr. Martin' or lord Belfont would have wrote, 
« if not to papa, to Mr. Sims, at leaſt.” Ah 
Fanny, Fanny, no! my George and I, pleaſe 
God, ſhall meet in heaven; but never, never, 
« elſe.” She had talked a little too much, and 
called for her drops. Preſently after Mr. Stanley 
came in with a ſmiling countenance, a thing 
ſhe had not ſeen during her illneſs; and Miſs 
Stanley reſumed her dream, in which her father 
| ſeemed to agree with her: This a little ſurpriſed 
Mrs. Stanley, who ſaid to them, „What is all 
« this? Sure you have not any ſham letter to im- 
e poſe on me, the deceit could Jaſt but for a day 
«or two; and do not” added ſhe with a ſigh, 
* do not imagine it would be of ſervice to me.” 
« My dear,” anſwered the huſband, << I know it 
« would not, —do not ſuſpect I would, my dear 
« life, attempt it; but would to God you 
were a little ſtronger : To be fure, that Sour- 
« grape and his nephew are very bad men, thus 
to have alarmed us.“ My dear, what, what, 
« what do you mean, is it poflible ?” Miſs Stan- 
ley was ready with the drops, and ſeeing her mo- 
ther's emotion, applyed them ;—and her father 
proceeded, c My dear, all things are you know 
« poſlible to God, compoſe yourſelf,” << Say,” — 
cryed the wife, « ſay is it poſſible, my George, 


6 rd child, ſhould be alive; anſwer me that, 1 
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« am too weak to bear ſuſpence,” Ves then, 
« my dear,“ replyed Stanley, ** yes, he is alive, I 
„ thank God, and pretty well; Sims has letters from 
« Jord Belfont and Mr. Martin, with a few lines 
« from poor George himſelf.“ “O ſhew, ſhew 
% me, quick, quick.“ My dear, my dear, pre- 
« ſently, preſently, but firſt compoſe yourſelf;“ 
O, then you have given me falſe hopes and de- 
& ceiv'd me] here fhe grew very faint ; the huſ- 
band ſupporting her head, aſſured her it was true 
that their ſon was alive, and ſhe. ſhould ſee his 
own hand writing as ſoon as ſhe had reited her- 
ſelf: The poor woman then compoſed herſelf, 
had Mr. Martin's letter put into her hand, and 
had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing her ſon's hand wri- 
ting again; a thing ſhe never expected. Stanley 
confeſſed the affair, owned he had been very ill, 
but thanked God,. he was now out of danger. 
She was too weak to read Mr. Martin's letter, 
but ſhe examined it up and down; was extreme=- 
ly curious in the poſt mark, but not very de- 
firous to inſpect the contents, 


She then returned God thanks for. his mercy, 


and endeavoured to reſt ; the had but an ia- 


different reſtleſs night, yet in the morning was 
much livelier and heartier than ſhe had been the 
day before : She heard lord Belfont's and Mar- 
un' letters read. She was extreamly pleaſed with 
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lord Belfont, who ſpoke to his old friend Sims i in 
raptures of George; „ Mr. Martin took great 
ſhame to himſelf, for being the unbappy cauſe of 
3 His friend's misfortune: But tho' he expreſſed 
himſelf extreamly well, it was far from reconcil- 
ing Mrs. Stanley to bim, who, with all her fine 
underſtanding, could not ſee that the misfortune 
was really owing to her own ſon's raſhneſs, and 
not to Mr, Martin, Let us now return to the 
—_ | 


CHAP. XVII. 


4 OY a young ſoldier bas ſane conſcience. 


. Stanley now oathered ſtrength apace, 
and, in a few days after the former letters, 


he wrote himſelf, pretty fully, to his parents; 
but he had not ihe leaſt ſuſpicion of enſigu 
Flamm's letter, and was by that means bap- 
pily ſaved from the uneaſineſs he would have felt, 
had he known the effect his en had 
on his mother. 


ff 
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He experienced however one mortification in 
his own perſon, from the unhappy violence of his 
paſſion; and this too, in a point the molt diſa - 
greeable to him in the world: Which was, that 
he 'cauld not ſtand on his legs when the battle 


* 
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of Dettingen was fought, ſo that he was not 
preſent. This had been the motive and end of Fal 
his labour, contrivance, and deſign; and in this 
point, that his heart was fixed upon, it ſeemed as 
if Providence was reſolved to puniſh his folly and 
extravagince, by fruſtrating his wiſhes. 


Martin fought that day as 2 lieutenant, and be⸗ 
haved ſo, as to do credit to his great friends ; and 
this was no little ſatisfaction to George: But ; it 
by no means compenſated, for the mortification 
with regard to his own inability, He had 
been ſome time well, and perfectly recovered. in 
every other reſpect, but that he had not the uſe of 
his legs: This brought a great deal of company to 
him, for lord Belfont, who during the violence 
of George s illneſs, had almoſt forgot his own na- 

ture, and ſaw very little company, now that 
his friend, was well enough to make one, took cure 
to let bim be ſeldom alone of an evening; but in 
as elegant a manner as poſſibſe, guarded againſt. 
the expences falling too heavy on Mr. Stanley,, 
and made it ' moſtly his own: There was com- 
monly deep play, and that his Jordſhip could 
not ſometimes help bis feeling the weight. of, 
when a run was againſt him, tho? on the whole, 
r 3 7 8 
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„Abbt a fortnight after the battle, lord Belfont 
deſigning for London, and George being now 
able to bear the fatigue of a journey, they re- 
ſolyed to travel together; his friend Martin, made 
| ho intereſt to be of their party, as his corps was 
not to return to England that winter, he choſe to 
ftay with them, and applyed himſelf very dili- 
gently to his duty. He had indeed been often of 
the parties with lord Belfont and Mr. Stanley, 
but having now a ſtation that required his atten- 
dance, he was leſs frequent with them than they 
could have wiſhed; and it was not without re- 


4 that Mr. Stanley left him behind, tho' he 


the propriety of his ſtaying. 


When all things were ready for their departure, 
there was one thing that lay heavy on Stanley's 
mind: The nurſe who attended him in his ill- 


nefs, had a daughter, that frequently affiſted her ;. 
and was always very affiduous and officious about 
Stanley: When he grew pretty well, lord Bel-. 
font often jeſted with him, on his pretty hand- 
maid ; and George as often proteſted his and her | 


innocence, and aſſerted, that he neither had, nor 

would attempt to debauch her. This ſqueamiſh- 

neſs the peer laughed at. Indeed to debauch a 

girl, and then MLA her to the wide world to re- 

pent, and be forry for what the had done, he held, | 
as 
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28 x baſe thing, and he was indeed incapable of 
doing it; but if he ſaw a girl he liked, and could 
get her without much trouble, he never failed to 
indulge himſelf; ſo that he laughed at George's 
conſcience, crying, Well, Stanley, this girl that 
« your gravity will not ſeduce, as you call it: — 
ſhrewdly ſuſpect one half of your conſcience lies 
& in your not thinking her near ſo pretty as 1 
«think her.” Ves faith,” returned Stanley, 
I do think her very pretty, but tho'T do not af- 
« fe, as you very well know, a cloiſtered con- 
«'tinence,, yet there is ſomething in firſt pervert- 
„ ing an innocent mind, that —“ oh, oh, ſays 
de the peer, is that all; well, well, I'll make alt 
« eaſy then; leave the conſequence to me, —I'lt 
is take the firſt of her; you ſhall have her back in 
« a fortnight at fartheſt : I am ſerious,. upon my 
word you ſhall.” *« Nay, dear lord Belfont - 
« poor little girl! © Nay, nay, my dear Stan- 
« ley, I won't touch your game, but don't think 
« to play the dog in the manger, neither to feed 
« yourſelf nor ſuffer others to feed; ſo-fay, Wilk. 
«©. you have her?“ No, by my ſoul, and I wiſh: 
& I could prevail om you, not to. touch her too. 
«© what will beeome of her?” << Never mind that, 
« Stanley, if you don't, 1 will; ſo if you like 
her claim her:“ No, my lord, I would not 
for the world, and if you do, for God's. fake 
* don t leave the poor: ſoul to miſery. and- in- 
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* famy.;for. I think her the innocenteſt little crea» 
$ ture Lever ſaw,” O, no,“ replied Belfont 


< don't ſuſpect me of that,” Juſt then a chariot 
called to give George am airing, and his lordſhip 


A chole to ſtay behind; George, with a half ſmile, 


Mook his head, went off; and foonafter in came 
Marian, for ſo was the girl called: his lordſhip 
logked-the door, and began to chat with a great 
deal of good humour; and the girl innocently 
chatted with him for ſome minutes: hut when his 


lordſhip offered to lay hold of her, ſhe made 2 


prodigious reſiſtance, and out · cry; and all he could 
ſay, all he could do, the offer of money, the pro- 
miſe of I know not what, all availed not: he was 
three hours or more alone with her, but on 
George's return confeſſed freely And truly the 
ſtrange thing that had happened him, that a lit- 
tle country girl, had ſtood a ſiege of full three 
hours; and that too, againft him, the famed and 
never before failing, lord Belſont; tho? he uſe# 
a the argumens of tongue and purſe, George 
was highly pleafed with this account, and 


at night hen ſhe came in to do ſome little bu- 


ſineſs or other, he read heraa long lecture on 
prudenoe and virtue; flung her half a crown for 
teſiſting lord Belfont; ſhe wed! her the folly of 
riches, and how little men, even all men, were to 


be. depended on. Pleaſing himſelf wich his 
pious harangue, and. not ſuppoſing he had the 
* Liess . ; | leaſt 
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Feaſt thought or chance of prevailing ovet tuch a a 
tried virtue as had refilled lord Belfont, and 
newly fortified too by his own lecture, K he ventured 
to give her one kiſs, which ſhe received with 2 
courteſy, and ſo he gave her a ſecond, which ſhe 
did not refuſe : He could not then eaſily ſtand, he 
choſe to fit down, and Marian led him to x chair, 
But ſome how, this chair happened to be near 
the bed, and down he ſat upon the bed inſtead of 
the chair ; when there beginning to take greater 
hberties, than his own grave harangue, or Ma- 
rian's late valiant reſiſtance would have made one 
expect, he received no other repulſe, than . Pon't, 

er Sir, the door is open, ſomebody may come in.” 


This pacific manner raiſed his wonder, and with- | 


out any ſerious intention of iN, only wanting to 
fee how far the little huzzy would go, he anſwered, 
« Ay, *tis coldiſh, go hut the door,” which he 
did, and returned to bis call. And now the devil 
put it into his head, that lord Belfont had nat 
dealt fairly, but after enjoying her, had a mind fo 
palm the girl on him: ſo with a fort of a ſmile, 
he cry'd, “And did you think I was ſerious in 
& what I ſaid; and that I did not know lor 
* Belfont ſucceeded with you, huzzy * 4 
& don't know what you mean, Sir, returned the 
little-girl, “he was indeed very rude, and offer- 
& ed me money, but I would not, but to a mag 
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world: “ And who do you love,“ cried 
Stanley, with a ſneer, which the girl perceived, 

and ſighing, burſt into tears, ſaying, “ If that 
vc gentleman, Sir, ſays, I did any thing 1 ought 
& not, be is. a liar, and a rogue; Lam ſure I am 
&« 48 virtuous, as when I was born, I am ſo:“ 
00 Come here, huzzy, ſaid Stanley, who was 


not perhaps, then, quite convinced of what ſhe 
faid, or that his friend lord Belfont, had not ſuc- 


ceeded better than he pretended to have done: 
but what ſhe had ſaid was then certainly true, 
tho? it was the. laſt time ſhe could ever ſay ſo, for 
2 few. moments convinced Stanley, that he 
Was her firſt undoer. This girl had real worth 
and goodneſs, nor was. ſhe a wanton, or could 
lord Belfont, or any other man have prevailed 


With her; z but ſomething there was in Stanley's . 


manner, that happened to ſtrike her, and even 
with him, ſhe never formed any deſign of ſin- 
ning: She had ſo much j innocence, that ſhe ſcarce- 
I had a conception of it; ſhe loved Stanley, and 
without. almoſt knowing ſhe did ſo, ſhe yielded to 
dim. Lord Belfont was told next day. of this 
whole tranſaction. He admired the girl's ſenſibi- 


| Iity, and offered her ten. guineas, without a 


"thought of a return; for, now ſhe was Stanley's, 
my lord woul.” on no account think of touching her: 
but ſhe refuſed the money: for having once yielded 
te found, 
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Scanley was entire maſter of her heart, and ſhe: 
corned to be at all oblig'd to any other man. 


"Me LEE then; if the thoughts of 8 
ſuch an engaging girl behind him, were a weight 
on Stanley's mind; but lord Belfont no ſooner per- 
ceived. his perplexity, than he removed it, by con- 
triving a method of ſending her to England; 
where ſhe arrived about ten days after they got 
there: and, as we may poſſibly meet this girl 
again, it may not be improper to give ſome ac- 
count af her here, on her firſt appearance. That 
ſhe was of very poor. family, is plain, from hen 
mother's being a nurſe; the only one of her fa- 


mily who had ever emerged from the loweſt or- 


der of the people was an uncle of hers, to whom a 
rich eccleſiaſtick took a liking, when he was a boy, 
working in the garden ; from whence he ſent him 
to ſchool, gave him a good. education, and 
brought him into the church, intending probably 
to provide well for him : but alas, the patron died 
jaſt as Marian's uncle had taken orders, ſo that 
the poor man was left without a friend, with a 


| Title learning, and no bread : and the higheſt pre- 


ferment at which he ever arrived was a very poor 
curacy, not more than ſufficient to maintain him- 
tain himſelf in tolerable plight; but as his bro- 
ther had many children, he thought it incumbent 
on him to provide for one of them, and Marian 
hag- 


f exo þ 
Kppened- to be the one he tobk. The curate 


obſerved ſuch an uncommon ſweetneſs of temper 
and goodneſs of diſpoſition in his niece, that he 
was very fond of her, and took great pains to im- 
prove her mind, not indeed by teaching her Greek 
and Latin, but by inſtilling, early, fuch principles 
and notions, as would enable her, with credit and 
konour, to have appeared in a higher fphere than 
he even hoped flie- would ever attain to: yet (6 
tempered with true piety and moderation, as to 
make him hope ſhe would fill the humble ſtation 
Providence had allotted her, with decency, con- 
tentment, and honeſty. But the honeſt curate liv- 
ed-a life ſo retired; and (6 intirely within himſelf, 
that this little creature ſeldom ſaw any other man 
than her uncle, ſo that her total ignorance of the 
world made the very goodneſs of her heart a 
mare to her virtue; ſhe yielded through love and 
Ignorance to Stanley; him ſhe loved, with him 
the lived, not ſo much like a wanton, as his 
companion, which ſhe was very capable of being, 
for ſhe had very good underſtanding : and tho* 1 
her uncle had only aimed at the cultivation 

and improvement of her heart, yet did that it- 


ſelf in ſome meaſure open ber intelleQs, and ſhe 
wanted but the converſation of a man of ſenſe, 

to make her very capable of bearing her part in 
i conyerfation. Her uncle had not only 


1 of. her. mind, dur be had her taught 
to 
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to make lace, by which ſhe had, after the 
good curate's death, when ſhe returned to her 
mother, contributed not à little to fupport the 
family; and whenever ſhe was unempfoyed 
in this, ſhe always gave à helping hand to any bu- 
fineſs her mother was concerned im: who was as 
induſtrious as ſhe was poor; and it was this mo- 
ther's fortune to wait on Stanley; it was the fate 
of the daughter to afiſt her mother; and the 
chance of Stanley, to conquer ay innocent alle 
— the N rf | | . 
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Another wonder! — Four perſons all in one fo 
mily, honeſt and ſincere, and unlimited in their 
love of one another, 


Have heard it ſaid, that men are apt to think 

better of themſelves, than they deſerve; but 
it is a thing I am ſometimes inclined to doubt: 
we now and then deceive ourſelves, as well 
as the world. We ſeem to think better than 
an indifferent ſpectator would, of what we do; 
but there are certain moments, when 1 belete 
every man ſees his own actions in thetr propet 
colours: nay, when many things that eſcape even 
the malice and ill nature of the world, Rand con- 
felled, and are condemned By kitnetf At leit, 
55 when 


. 
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when Mr. Stanley came within ſome twenty miley 
of London, there were many reflexions which 
then lay heavy on his mind; ſome of which 
had. eſcaped him, ſome actually pleaſed him be- 
fore, but now the moſt trifling circumſtance from 
bis childhood, i in which he had offended, ever ſo 
lightly, his father or mother, regurred to his me- 
mory, and pre ſſed ſeverely on him: his late ex- 
pedition was no longer wrapped up in a purple 
cloud of glory, or gilded over with honour; the 
whole appeared to him now in a quite different 
light; the great lenity and good nature of his 
parents, of which he had received uncommon 
inſtances, called upon him, he now thought, 
for warm acknowledgments; and no heart 
could be more full of them, than his was at 
that moment. To have raiſed money, left 
Oxford, and gone off without being interrupted 
by their tutor. what glorious contrivances, a few 
months ſince, were all theſe thought to be! but 
now, they were all deceit, mean, little, lot artifi- 
ces, unworthy a man of ſenſe and honour, The 

glory of the campaign was turned into idle 
dreams, fooleries, and romances; if he had va- 
lued; himſelf for his courage before, he was now 
aſhamed of the weakneſs he had ſhewn, 


As ſoon as they arrived in town, he excuſed 


d to his noble companion, and. inſtantly 
Wenk 
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went home, where he had been ſome time ex- 
pected; the firſt perſon he met was his ſiſter, 
the ſight of her brother had never been an indif- 
ferent thing to her: but returned ſafe, from a cam- 
paign, a thing ſhe perhaps did not ſo thoroughly 
condemn, ſhe could not but receive him with un- 
common joy; a jey that ſpoke aloud, and brought 
their father to them. He embraced his ſon, and 
bad the daughter tell her mamma, that George was 
arrived. The young lady ſoon returned with 
Mrs. Stanley; it is not eaſy to deſcribe that 
ſcene ; perhaps of all the young ſoldiers that re- 
turned after that campaign, no one was more 
welcome to, his whole family, or more pleaſed to 
meet their family, than our heroe; and yet there 
was very little ſaid by any one of them: Mr. Stan- 
ley ſeemed now and then to acquire a little ſtern» 
neſs, but the daughter's happening to ſay,* he 
was afraid her brother was fatigued, or, that 
he did not look well: a little ſentence of that 
ſort, as if by magick, at once relaxed the old 
gentleman's countenance. As for Mrs. Stanley, 
ſhe half ſmiled, half cried, and had her eyes 
continually bent on her ſon; ſhe now and then 
ſighed, now and then wiped away a tear, but 
ſpoke little, or nothing: the young man himſelf 
now and then raiſed his eyes, and ſeemed to 
wiſh to ſpeak, without being able: he looked 
at his father, and was juſt ready to have ſpokes! 
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but turning on his mother, there was mixed with 


her Joy ſomething: of grief and diſorder in her 
fmile, that ſpoke to' his heart and made him 
filent ; *till the father, on fome occaſion, being 
calted out of the room, the poor woman aroſe to 
embrace her fon, who almoſt leaped to meet 
her, and was juſt fallen on his knees ; when in a 
feeble voice, and with a little ſhake of her head, 
repeating the words, George, George,” —he 
faw ſhe wanted the help of his arm to ſupport 


Mr. Stanley panel juſt as the ſon was lead- 
ing his mother to a chair. This worthy man had 
now been married two and twenty years, but 
every year had ſhewn new worth in his wife, 
and in conſequence every year had added to his 
affection for her: he no fooner ſaw her in the di- 
ſtreſs we have mention d, Man he took her in his 
arms, and turning a little haſtily on his ſon, cry'd, 
© See this, Sir | are you not aſhamed of your- 
4 ſelf ? This was too much for George; who 
without any reply, left che room; and he was 
no ſooner gone, than poor Mrs. Stanley fainted, 
As for George, he ſoon found himfelf in his own 
room, on his bedſide ; where his heart was too full 
for bim to think of anything: be was ſtupefied; but 
his ſiſter in a few moments after coming in, re- 


TS ar ſaying his mother had ſent for 
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him; and „Dear brother,“ added the good girl, 
« if you don't go to her, ſhe will again be ill, 
6 tho' ſhe is now ur well,” 


This had the effect of a charm, he ſpon 
recollected himſelf, and attended his mother, to 
whom, however, he ſcarce ſpoke a word; he 
kiſſed her hand, and that was all his language. 
The father obſerved this, and ſeeing it only 
diſtreſſed them both to be thus together, he ad- 
dreſſed his wife, „My dear, I believe George 
ee may be weary; you had better ſend him to bed,” 
« Yes, replied ſhe, go my dear, go to bed; 
farewell, leave your ſiſter with me, I am very 
&« well now; good night :” Poor George with- 
drew in ſilence and ſorrow, for he deeply felt his. 
mother's illneſs; and it was no ſmall addition 
to his grief, to think himſelf the cauſe of ſo much 
miſchief. 

His father followed him to his room. George 
no ſooner faw him, than he caught hold of his, 
hand, at the fame time falling on his knees; but, 
the father ſtopped him, * No, George, we ate all 
<< liable to miſtakes : tis ſufficient you are ſen- 
« {ible of your s; you ſee the way your poor 
c mother is in; ſhe has been very ill; if you 
« are melancholy, you'll make her worſe: be 
« chearful, and a few days. of your company will 
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c reſtore her to us, eſpecially, if you aſſure her, 
& you deſign no more to leave her, in the manner 
&« you have done.” © Oh, Sir,” returned the 
ſon, „no words can expreſs the ſenſe I have 
of your goodneſs; but give me leave to 
« ſpeak to my mother, I will not ſtay five 
« minutes ;** ſo ſaying, he flew to her cham- 
ber, and taking her by the hand, «+ How is my 
« dear mother ? God forgive me, for being the 
« cauſe of ſo much uneaſineſs to her ! I did very 
« wrong ; but indeed I never will take another 
«ſep without her advice.” © Ah, George, 
reply'd the mother, I ſhall never adviſe a cam- 
« paign, „Then by my ſoul,” cry'd the ſon, 
« I'll never make one.” „Never, George!” 
4% No, by all that's ſacred ! never, never, indeed 
ce my deareſt mother, I will not.” Won't 
« you child? Well, then good night; child, 
«po to bed, and let me hear that you ſlept 
« well.” © Ah, my excellent mother, how are 
« you? Can J hope to hear in the morning, that 
« you have reſted well?“ 4 Yes, George, I 
« have not been ſo well this fortnight ;- good 
= 1 Young rh then retired. 
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en 
CHAP. XIX. 
Every body in good humour. | 


LESS me ! what an advantage would it be 
to mankind, were phyſicians well verſed in 
the doctrine of opiates ; for one night's good ſleep, 
had made a viſible amendment in every counte- 
nance of this family : the mother, in having her 
ſon ſafe under the ſame roof with her, and aſſured 
that he no longer had any deſign of leaving it, 
was eaſed of all her fears, and happy content 
cloſed her eyes. The ſon too was now fo well 
ſatisfied with himſelf, that the good humour and 
ſprightlineſs which had made him always an ami- 
able character, now returned; he thought he had 


made ſome amends for all the uneaſineſs he had 


cauſed, by the affurances he had given, of being 
ever after directed by thoſe to whom it was his 
duty to ſubmit, When they met next morning, 
their converſation was no longer clogged, as it had 
been the day before: Indeed, when Mrs. Stanley 
was alone with her fon, ſhe could not help aſking 
him again, not without. ſome little fear, whether 
he was feriouſly reſolved to ſtay at home? to 
which with infinite ſatisfaction ſhe received the 
fame anſwer as before : She then told him, that 


his father did not deſign to ſend him again to the 


L uni- 
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univerſity, nor to put him into the church; for 


the turn of his temper, tho" it might ſuit another 
ſtation, would not, he now feared, become the 


character of a clergyman ; in whom Mr, Stanley 
held, that one conſtant even tenor of regularity 


and. decency of behaviour was requiſite ; and this 


late ſtep of his ſon's had given him ſome room to 


think that he might now and then perhaps ſtep a 


little out of that even road: and his having a liv- 


ing in his own gift was no inducement to him. 


As for trade, he never thought his fon fit for it. 
| Vet, George,” (ſaid his mother) you muſt 
« turn yourſelf to ſomething, for you know, there 
«is nothing 1 ever eſteemed fo little as that 
*trifling loitering character that people of ſmall 


« fortunes afſume, and are content to be called 


te gentlemen; without having the leaſt ſpirit to be 
« uſeful to themſelves, or their families: and I 

* hope, George, you are not of ſo little ambition, 
as to wiſh to do nothing for yourſelſ; or that 
« you would be content to owe all you are to 
have, to your father's induſtry. It has pleaſed 


«© God, child, to give you a good underſtanding, 


Le tis incumbent on you to make a good uſe of it. 
I am told you uſed to read very cloſely at Ox- 
ford; 1 hope, your rambling has not given 
« you 2 diſguſt to books, for your father deſigns 
«you now for the bar; and, they ſay, ave 


7 
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et be at all known in that profeſſton. I ſhould be 
« very ſorry, George, that you did not make 
« ſome figure in any character you aſſumed, and 
4 therefore, unleſs you reſolve to apply very dili- 
« gently, do not undertake the law: I would ra- 
« ther you were in the army, if in the army alone 
cc you were relolved to exert your ſelf, —tho'” in- 
« deed, the army, —— Oh, mother, 
replied her ſon haſtily, <* ſpeak not of the army; 
« upon my word, I have no longer any thought 
of it; ſince my father has choſen the law, I 
« will confeſs, | prefer it to the church, and will 
« earneſtly apply my ſelf to that ſtudy.” 


It is not eaſy to conceive the fatisfaQtion Mes. 
Stanley felt; ſhe no longer continued a ſerious 
converſation, but began to, talk without any un» 
eaftneſs about the campaign. She could not 
reconcile herſelf to col. Morrice ; tho? George 
now very honeſtly owned himſelf to blame in 
that affair: nor was ſhe very much pleaſed with 
Mr. Martin, tho' George ſpoke of him in rap- 
tures: for Mrs. Stanley, tho' one of the beſt of 
human creatures, was yet a human creature; and 
could not in her heart but condemn Martin, as the 
cauſe of her ſon's wild excurſion. Indeed, lord Bel- 
font ſhe greatly admired, and Was altogether well 
pleaſed with. She had from Mr. Sims before 
heard « good character of him, and it was ſo 

fully 
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fully illuſtrated in his whole behaviour to her ſon, 
that ſhe thoroughly admired and eſteemed him. 


While they were talking, Mr. s happened 
to come in. This good man had no ſmall 
ſatisfaction in meeting a pupil he really regarded. 


George indeed was a little aſhamed to encounter 


the good man, whom he had deceived and im- 
poſed upon. This made him a little aukward in 
his manner of receiving him; but the eaſe and 


" * "4." 


| good humour of the tutor ſoon relieved the pu- 
pil; and when Mrs. Stanley told them, that 


George was reſolved. Terioufly to apply himſelf 
to the law j *tis almoſt impoſſible to deſcribe the 
joy this good man Felt from it, for he knew this 
was the only thing that could really and truly 
reſtore the peace of the family. He aſked aftöf 
Martin, and lord Belfont; and it was with 
great pleaſure that he found his Tordſhip had 
juſtified” his expectations of him. He telblved' 


that minute to wait on him, and thought i! it not 


improper that George | {ould accompany Him 3* 


and while they were on theft viſit, Mrs: Stärhey 
- acquainted her huſband with his ſon's rg 
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CHAP. XX. 
; A coievenſation-piece, 


IS lordſhip and Mr. Sims had been very in- 
timately connected at College; but the 
world had Tince engroſſed his lordſhip, and a col- 
lege ſtill confined Mr. Sims; ſo that for about ſe- 
ven years no correſpondence had ſubſiſted between 
them; of which indeed Mr. Sims himſelf had 
been the principal cauſe; for when he came to 
town, which was but ſeldom, he found his no- 
ble friend whirled about in a round of pleafures, 
to which he was himſelf intirely a ſtranger, of 
which he did not approve, and in which he could 
not join : So that, now and then, if in a morning, 
he got an hour's converſation with his lordſhip, 
yet he imagined that it was a force upon him, 
though his behaviour never ſhewed any fign of 
wearineſs or diſſatisfaction; he therefore diſconti- 
nued his viſits. Lord Belfont had indeed offered to 
introduce him to the firſt men in power, and that 
in. a very warm manner, but Mr. Sims, abſo- 
lutely declined it; for the“ a very good man, yet 
there was 4 cπNUtin odd timidity on ſeeing great 
people, which would effectually hinder their ever 
being of ſeruice to him; nor was he ever likely 
Vox. J. G to 
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to get rid of it, becauſe he did not himſelf know 
he was afraid of them, but called it an honef 
diſdain of truckling to. power ; thus do the beſt of 
us make our faults and. foibles a part of our 
conſtitution, by ſubſtituting other names for 
them: But tho' Mr. Sims had dropped all con- 
nections with his lordſhip, yet he had, as we ſaw, 
ventured, on Mr. Stanley's account, to aſk a fa- 
vour of him, which was the firſt he had ever 
aſked ; and having not been without ſome little 
fears, that the world, of which he had no very 
good opinion, and a court, of which he had a 
very bad one, might have intirely altered his 
lordſhip; he was vaſtly ſatisfied in his mind to 
find his friend, i in ſpite of the world, and a.court, | 
Kill an honeſt man. EF 


I His lordſhip received his old tutor and his | 
young friend not only genteely, but warmly. 
| Mfr. Sims was going to thank him for his civility 
to Mr. Stanley; but his lordſhip ſtopped him, 
without ſeeming to interrupt him, by ſaying, 
Well, old friend, I have great reaſon to com- 
6 * How of! you,—a matter of ſeven years ſilence, 
© —but* you uſed me like a courtier ; you bribed 
eme very. high, in preſenting me with ſuch a 1 
46 friend as Mr. Stanley; ; fo I forgive yo¹⁵. fl 
I really don't remember the anſwer either of 
them made, —— I think Stanley bowed, and 
by, ſeemed 
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ſeemed to mumble ſomething about it. 
« My Lord, — I'm ſure, — honour—your dord-, 
c ſhip.” But the peer ſaw their embarraſſment, 
and with the greateſt eaſe hurried on the conver», 
ſation, quite out of the element of compliment; 
and, reader, ſhall I venture to tell thee, what te - 
pic they went upon? Now there is not any man 
at court that dreſſes better; no man in the army 
was more elegantly equipped; no man in. they 
country drank deeper than his lordſhip; and yet, 
for above two hours, ſhall I be believed in ſay- 
ing it? for above two hours, he was neither a man 
of the town, a ſoldier, or a courtier; neither news, 
weather, ſcandal or faſhions were once ſpoke of 3. 
and yet they were not at a loſs for converſation; 
indeed it was on ſuch ſubjects, as Sims could not 
but ſhew ſome ſurprize to find his lordſhip Mill, 
ſo well acquainted with; and aid, ( Why, in- 
&« deed, my Lord, I knew you were once very 
ce well acquainted with Herodotus, but I thought. 
<« you muſt; in the hurry of buſineſs and pleaſure, 
© have dropped him.“ Do you hear this, Mrg; 
Stanley, replied the peer? © becauſe he actually? 
ce dropped my acquaintance himſelf, he charita- 
<< bly concludes, that when 1 had loſt him, I. 
% would no longer keep up any rational =; 
Both Stanley and Sims were going to ſpeak, but - 
his lordſhip ſuſpecting ſome: compliment on his 
knowledge in Greek, continued talking, and after. 

r 8.4 ſome 
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* time aſked George, but in the politeſt man- 
ner, in what temper he had found his father? and 


whether his interpoſition could be of any uſe'in 


zn the army? George in the ſtrongeſt terms 
tbanked his lordſhip, aſſuring him, that were 
| Lhe to follow the bent of his own inclination, it 
would be to have the honour of ſerving under 
+ im; but his family were all fo averſe to the 
thoughts of his continuing in the army, that he 
_ + had found it his duty to forego his own inclina- 
- tion 3. and had therefore promiſed to think no 
more of the army: and, my lord, continued he, 
* believe you will yourſelf ſay, that I am un 
«<< commonly bound to gratify my father. Does your 
= lordſhip remember the letter from him, which 
% you did me the honour to read ? can I,my lord, 

4 xefuſeſuch a father: any thing? „Indeed, Mr. 

| © Stanley, fays he, you have a very good faber; 
u but ſure —Mr. Sims took the liberty to inter- 
bete, and intreated his lordſhip to join the family 
©: are Stanley to ſtay at home. This 
muss ſpoke in ſo warm, ſo honeſt, and at the 
ume time in a manner fo reſpectful to the cha- 
-» rater: of à ſoldier, that his lordſhip could not 

f ae +. but turning to his young friend, 
7 desen George, I am really forry J muſt not 
e have your company abroad with me; our 
« friend tells * your poor mother's life may de- 
6c pend 


{reconciling the old gentleman to his continuing 


es nt 


while I am at home, 1 0 
46 often. Don't uſe me as 


.*<ged for dinner to- morrow 7” Sims at'viſce 
cried out, No, no, , Il Bot di ne, T come 
and fee you when you 146 at feilt, 40d ane, 
in Aa morning; ö for you are the only man with a 
* Jaced coat in the world that H can bear tor fit 
„ with.“ The peer - could not but ſmile at his 
old n but all he could fay was to no pur- 
poſe; he could not eee dine 
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« pend on it; and I would not wiſh you to act 
« in oppoſition to your parents = — (for among 
other things his lordſhip was a truly good fon) 
and continued, but I find you 3 ate to go tothe 
« Temple ; that brings ou, ne rer to us j und 
« though we muſt no Fi 85. abroad together, 
8 4 hope, ſee you 
i. ? Sims did, lid 
* drop my acquaintance. Are Jou both diſenga- 


with] him : George however | promiſee” to attend 


his lordſbip, which be La did; and in 


one word was, through his ehe eee, in a 
ſew days, as well known in the beau Monde, ks a 


foreign ambaſſador. His father Wat howeer, 


ſomewhat a Aranger t to "all this 3 ft no 


time, hejhad i mmediitely "taken charhbersfor his 


zag 8 


ſon; and the 1 he came to the city; the core 


cloſe he 7 him in his 2 ane tos new 


1 ſtudy: an q fort the fam reaſ ſelf 
waz e inher Ti cet e her. 
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CHAP, XXI. 0 


2 k * 


te it aue, 1 make a Reſelutin, than to lech it, 


| 1 EN George had promiſed his mother 
to think no more of the army, and to 
read law diligently, he was ferious, and meant 
to keep both promiſes ; but when he came to be 
10 totally his own maſter, and found himſelf ca- 
reſſed by a great man, whoſe good ſenſe and 
parts he admired, whoſe worth he eſteemed, and 
from whoſe converſation a young man who was 


to live in the world might certainly reap great 


advantage; no wonder if he made this excuſe to 


himſelf for deferring the performance of that part 
of his promiſe which related to his application 


0 the law. Indeed he was continually reſolving 
to perform it; but one thing or other con- 
ſtantly interfered to defer the execution: An 
invitation from my lord — „to dine; to my 
| lady ———'$ rout ; a party "2:26 a party there. 
| George was in ſhort the repoſitory of all lord Bel- 
font's ſecrets ; and the companion of all his plea- 
ſures: Indeed he. had been ſo almoſt from their 


firſt acquaintance in Germany, where the exam- 


ple of his lordſhip had firſt ſeduced poor George; 


a that he. there drank, intrigued and play'd very 


prettily, for ſo. young a man; and the peer was very 


2 proud 
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proud of his pupil. But George had met with 


ſome thinking moments, in which he had found 


out that ſuch a courſe would only lead to ruin his 
conſtitution, and waſte his fortune. Indeed with- 
out much reflexion he muſt have found ſoine in- 


conveniencies; for this way of life could not be 
ſupported by his allowance; ſo that he was in a 


few months conſiderably in debt. He could di- 


ſtinguiſh very well the different ſteps of his tay- 


lor, his ſhoe · maker, and others, who began to be 
very frequent viſitors: He therefore reſolved to 
leave off this way of life; but then he could 
not withſtand the force of example from a man, 
who had many good and great qualities that de- 
ſerved his eſteem: Indeed 'tis a moſt dangerous 
ſituation for a young man. *Tis perhaps eaſier 


to ſubdue our own paſſions, than not to be car- 


ried away by the paſſions of another man, if he is 


a man that we admire; for there is a certain hap- 
py or rather unhappy grace that ſome people have 
in doing what 1s wrong, that makes us forget it is 
ſo : It may be ſome excuſe for Stanley, that he 


was hurried on by a perſon who could give every 


thing he did an air of elegance and propriety. 


At length George ſaw his weakneſs ; and ſince 
he could not withſtand the temptation, he reſolved 


to keep out of the way of it; For three whole days 


he kept himſelf cloſe to his chambers ; on the ſe- 
84 cond 


I 
L 128 
cond day be ſaw my lerd's ſervant coming to 
him, but he ſhut his door, and ſuffered the ſer- 
vant to thunder at it with all his fury : It ſhook 
not his conftancy ; ; he would not anſwer ; and 
wen the fellow left the door, oh! how he plum- 
ed himſelf, for having withſtood ſuch an attack ? 
ke ſaw. it would be ridiculous for a man of his 
fortune to continue an acquaintance with a man 
ol my Lord's expence. No! no! it could | 
_nfuger_no.end to bim. His buſmeſs was, he 14 
pPlaindy ſaw, 10 read diligently, and then his fortune 14 
. Was ſore ! be ſervant returned in the 
evening. and again the next morning; but 
_ George always manfully withſtood his ſhaking 
the door; his beating with his club, his loud hol- 
\ . lowing, all had no effect, but as 1 the hammer has 
on the nail, to fix it the firmer,—No, George was 
only the more reſolved to keep cloſe; but on the 
fourth morning his ſervant gave him a letter which F 
be had received from, lord Belfont's gentleman, 1 
1 was a letter from. his lordſhip, full of the beſt 
Humoured.- uphraidings for his abſence ; George 
Was gow. at a;loſs » at to do; he had certainly 
| received great civil ity, from bis lordſhip ; - and 
could not think of fo. bad a,return as any thing 
Wea. lg; reſolved, ypon what appeared to . 
f A once, ſen ſible and honeſt ; - and | that was to ; 
| Wait p his lordſhip, .and 1 bim fairly and 0 
i Fin the whole truth. 
| 
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He who parts with his money, praver himſelf, be- 
Jong crane near Ft, d hon 


N purſuance of the reſolution taker in te laſt 
laid open his whole heart, and enforced the im- 


chapter, Stanley waited on his noble friend, 
propriety and indeed the impoſſibility of his 
living in the manner he had. The peer aw the 
reaſonableneſs of what he ſaid, My dear Stanley, 
« ſays he, if this is all, we mult not part yet; 
and taking out his pocket book, Stanley, ſays he, 
. have a favour to aſk of you; you muſt not re- 
© fuſe me. Iknow that where I dine to-day there 
ec will be deep play, and I am obliged to call on 
Nancy this afternoon ; will you let me go your 
C halves? here are two little bills. My lord, 
J amobliged to you, replied our hero; but all the 
4 world knows I am not intitled to play ſo deep; 
« and whoever was witnefs of my doing fo, would 
* think me a knave or a fool. This George ſaid 
not without ſome emotion; for tho” he was obli- 
ged to the peer, and ſaw it, yet had he ſome little 
pride that did not reliſh the offer of money, how- 
ever the offer might be concealed by the polite- 
neſs of the manner. The peer ſaw he was piqued, 
| but it did not offend bim: «© Come, George, ſays 


be, this is too much: — refufe me ſuch a favour 


_ 


E 230 } 
« as this? Why, man, if I was out of caſh, and 
« you had ĩt, upan my foul I would not refuſe it a 
from you: come, George, give me leave to ; 
lend you 200 1.” George would. have excuſed 1 
himſelf, but all was in vain; they were forced on F 
dim, andi that too in ſuch a manner, that his pride 
could take no umbrage at it; and he conſented to 
"meet the peer at dinner, but was reſolved not to 
play; and yet what are reſolutions? The only 
way I know of not breaking them very often, is ; 
to make them very ſeldom; for I believe we | 
might often eſcape deing doing many bad things : 
that we do, if we had not before determined not 1 
to do them. Whether it is that the devil then | 
gives himſelf. double the trouble, or how, I know 
not; but certainly things have often double 
the charms when we find them to be the very „ 
things we reſolved againſt, A little trouble en- 
hances every pleaſure; and to a man of ſome con- 
ſcience tis ſome little trouble to break a reſolu- 
tion. So at leaſt it was with George, for he ſtrug- 4 
gled very hard with-himſel; but he could not 0 
withſtand the temptation; play he did; and whe. 
ther owing to his knowledge of the game, to 
chance, to adeſign ofſome of theparty, who thought 
to hook him in, or what elſe, Gedge that night 
von 400 l. . He was with his friend lord Belſont 
nent morning at breakfaſt, and intreated him to 
„tale the 4001. for be inſiſted on his having acted 
an' 
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only as his lordſhip's agent; but te peer po- 


ſitively refuſed it. The 2001, he had lent him 
indeed he could not refuſe ; he took it, ſaying, 


«Tam heartily glad of your ſucceſs, dear Stan- 
e ley; but as I am obliged to return to Ger- 
© many in a few days, before I go I muſt 
* give you a little caution. The fellow that I 


find you won the great ſtake from, has I am 
& ſure a deſign on you; I know him to be a 


« damn'd villain; never play with him, eſpecially 
alone: Now, George, you talk of ſtudying the 
« Jaw, and my dear boy, I flatter myſelf that 'tis 


85 not ſo much your propenſity tofolly, as your good 


6c nature in indulging me with your company, 


300 that brings you from the Temple. I ſhall now 
c he away for ſome months; ; in that time read as 


& much as you pleaſe; let not theſe harpies, my 
„ dear George, ſpoil you of your laſt night's win- 


« nings. I am conſgious, that you muſt have been 


at too great an expence lately; and now act like 


'« a friend; d if you nt more to clear ſuch debts as 
. 6 Is muſt ve occaſioned, deal fairly with 
me, and give me leave to furniſh you.“ Stan- 
ley had before been under great obligations to lord 
Belfont, but this ere was a ſtill ſtron- 
ger inſtance of his friendſhip and regard for him; 
and by it he made George's heart bend again un- 


derneath his obligations : and when a few days 


aftex his lordſhip went abroad, he left no man be- 
hind] 


[ x32 } ; 
"hind him im who loved him ſo much as George did; f 
and now that he was gone; young Stanley re- . 
ſolved in earneſt to leave this mannes of! life, to 
pay un wy pa Wh quit Tn Ws 
books. ot 7 7683 20] tm n 
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was doing in che city, Mr. Stanley had 
"found out that his ſon was not always at Weſt- 
minſter-hall, when he was not to be found'at his 
; ehambers ; the father had met other young tem- 
plars, but never had had the good fortune to meet 
one fiagle acquaintance of his ſon's, At firſt he 
\ had imagined that. George, ſenſible of his paſt 
folly and extravagance, had turned himſelf in- 
tirely to his books, and Kept very little company; 
but a neighbour of his, one Mr. Stun, a Pewter- 
er, a man of great good humour, one who loved 
nothing ſo much as to hear himfelf talk, calling 
at Mr. Stanley's, was entertaining them with an 
account of his daughter's new cluaths 3 and hap- 
_ petied to end: a long rolhlof words with one ſen- 
tence, that at laſt made Mr. and Mrs, Stanley 
amd te what he: faid. The ſentence was only 
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this : Ay, and there was Moll (meaning his own 
«« daughter) was at play Yotherinight : Ay, and 
. 6 ſhe ſat in the grandeſt place too. She and her 
es mother coſt me ten ſullings for their ſeats, but 
« no matter for that ; you heard it I ſuppoſe be- 
fore; for I warrant you, your ſon told _— ty 
c tho* he pretended then not to know the girl: 
c but I don't care for all his fine laced cloaths, 
he need not be ſo proud, methinks/ —The 
flighteſt little word may fometimes diſcover a 
great deal, like a ftrait line drawn from the cen- 
tre of a labyrinth, which; without any thegad'to 
lead through all the turnings and twihings, 
brings your at once out of it. 5 
fre laced cloaths ſerved this purpoſe to Mrs Stan- 
ley ; for there are never wanting people to tell 
one what one does not deſire to Hear. They had 
before heard, that their ſon was a very well dreſt 
young man, and in many other reſpects gayer 
than a citizen commonly” wiſhes to ſee his. fort ; 
for Mr. Stanley, tho* a very good and a very ſen- 
ſible man, was (till a citizen ; and had no good 
king to fine cloaths ; but looked on them as the 
certain concomitants of idleneſs and wantonnefs ; 
Mrs. Stanley too was ſomewhat of the ſame opi- 
nion; and thinking this a proper opportunity (0 
have ſome certain handle of ſpeaking ſeriouſſy ſo 


ber ſon; made an apology to Mr. Stun, ſaying, 
| 177 was ſure-if her ſan did not ſpeak to Mif it 


—_ 


T 234 
muſt have been through miſtake, and begg'd 
Miſs and her Mamma would drink tea with her 
next day. Stun promiſed for His: wife and 
daughter, that they would wait on ber! Mrs. 
Stanley was known to all the firſt people of the 
city, but did not often viſit any of them, and as 
for the other end of the town, routs, happy as 
ſome of her neighbours were * n feen at 
3 *. never went to 4 


1 here was indeed one -lady of -flinQion, with 
-whomrſhe keptapretty intimate acquaintance. This 
was the lady dowager Filmore; and ſhe was known 
to two or three other ladies of faſhion, who al- 
ways ſpoke well of her, becauſe ſhe never failed 
| of giving them the reſpect due to their rank, and 
yet never ſeemed to be loft in admiration of their 
"dignity. This made ſeveral of her neighbours 
ſomewhat proud of NS in the EE of her 
- vilters. 


—_ Noſborer were Mr. and Mrs. Stanley alone, 
than the huſband obſeryed, « You ſee, my 
dear, how this fooliſh boy deceives himſelf 
-«Fandus; ; ling away his time in dreſſing and go- 
ing to plays. ( Indeed, Mr. Stanley, replied the 
ie \yife, Jam afraid ſo; but Mrs. Stun and her 
daughter will be here to-morrow, and we ſhal} 
„now whether they may not be miſtaken,” 
2 64. You 
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e Vou know, my dear, returned the huſband, 
c this is not the firſt inſtance we have heard of his 
ce folly : however PIligo to- morrew morning to 
e the Temple, and there learn all I can as to the 
« manner of his ſpending his time. | 


Miſs Stanley, who really loved her brother, got 
an item of her father's intentions, and could not 
but be uneaſy. It was common for Miſs Stanley to 
ſpend a week or fortnight together with Miſs Fil- 
more, grand-daughter of the lady whom we juſt 
now mentioned. On theſe occaſions ſhe had 
ſometimes ſeen her brother, when ſhe was net 
ſeen by him; and he was then often. in ſuch 
a dreſs, and in ſuch company too, as little 
ſuited his ſtation and character. This made 
her apprehenſive that her father's journey to 
the Temple might diſcover more of her bro- 
ther than would pleaſe him. What to do ſhe 

was at a loſs, and ſent a little note to her friend, 
Miſs Filmore, between whom and Miſs Stanley 
there was a long and cloſe intimacy. She begged 
this young lady to contrive a turn to the city as 
early as ſhe could next morning. The lady Filmore 
b had been twenty years a dowager, and had a join- 
4 ture of 1200 l. a year, which her expences and 
charities, the latter of which were ndt inconſider- 
able, never exceeded, and rarely came much ſhort 
-of, De ſhe thought it a kind of duty to lay up 
ſomething, 
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ſomething. Her youngeſt and favourite fon had 
married without her conſent, into a family ſhe 


would not have made it her wiſh to have been 


allied to : But when that could not be avoided, 
and ſhe ſaw her ſon's wife to be a good and de- 
ſerving woman ; her ladyſhip always treated her 
as her daughter ; and now loved and treated this 
young lady, Miſs Filmore, their only child, like 
her own. As this young lady will I hope deſerve 
-much of the reader's attention, and engage his 
beſt wiſhes, I could not help ſtopping to mention 
juſt ſo much concerning her friend and guardian, 
the perſon to whom the was indebted for her ſup- 


port, her education, and indeed for every thing: 
As for the young lady herſelf, and her family, 


their hiſtory deſerves a ſeparate book, 


It was on a viſit to bis ſiſter, when at lady Fil- 


more's, that George, after his return from Ger- 


many, had firſt ſeen this young lady. He was 


not of a conſtitution to be in company with a fine 
girl, without obſerving that ſhe, was ſo ; but he 
was at that time fo fond of his little German, that 
tho' he could not but diſtinguiſh a fine woman, yet 
he thought no more of any woman, than as ſhe 
was or was not Yhne one. He had on his firſt viſit 


juft laughed with his ſiſter at parting, and told 


ber, that he believed he! ſhould come and ſee her 
9} now ſhe was 5 With | Miks Filmore 3 which 
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1 tho it was 7 ſo ſlightly, that Mits Stanley, on | 
turning to her companion, faid to her, « Well, 
« my dear Leonora, I am to haye anew obligation 
« to you; for George ſays, for the pleaſure of ſeg- 
e ing you, he'll come the oftner to ſee me. Leo- 
nora ſmiled, and only faid, ſhe ſhould be FI 


e glad to lee the brother of MikStagkey”,”” 


I don't know how it happened, nothing 25 
cular had paſſed that morning in their conve 

tion. Lady Filmore happened to be out, fo ie 
George, finding the girls alone, had talked 4 god 
deal, but it was meer ſmall talæ; nor was Mils 
Filmore ſo weak as to ſuppole what George had 
ſaid at going away, was more than meer com- 
pliment ; and yet I muſt confeſs Leonora was not 
altogether diſpleaſed at it. —Miſs Stanley was fo 
fond of her brother, that | the was continually 
telling her friend one thing or other of him; nor 
was that friend ever diſpleaſed, with the topic : . 
not that I would ſurmiſe, ſhe bad any the leaft 
thought of ever ſeeing George i in the character of 
a lover; but ſhe really eſteem: its, Stanley, 
and there is ſomethi ſo en 185 "IT! Tania e in 


7. 
1 


family love, that 1 never law a A. 15 unalfect- 
ed inftance of it, that id not touch even thoſe 1 
ſhould have leal ſulge ted of any ſoft feelings Na | 


» 


We muſt not then wonder chat Tata, who 
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the greateſt good nature, and the ſtrongeſt natu- 
ral complaiſance, liſtened without diſguſt to a 
young lady (ſhe very much eſteemed) when ſhe 
was ſpeaking well of a brother who deſerved her 
love. —But *tis time to finiſh the chapter; yet, 
reader, wert thou acquainted. with Leonora, thou 
wouldſt not wonder I was loth to leave her; yet 
J will for the preſent part with her, having firſt 
.told thee, that irregular as the life of George then 
was, he was as conſtant in his viſits to his ſiſter, 
while at lady Filmore's, as in decency he could 
be. Nor did he, while he was maſter of ſuch a 
ſum, forget his little German; whom indeed he 
was in common gratitude bound to think of; and 
now in ſpite of all the poor girl could ſay to the 
contrary, he ſpent near an hundred pounds in fur - 
niſhing her with things, which ſhe had rather 
have been without; but Stanley, who was really 


of a generous diſpoſition, was reſolved to catch 


hold of this the firſt opportunity ſince his coming 
to England, of exerting his generoſity. After 
doing this, and paying his debts, he had about 70 
pieces left, which he would have given his little 
girl, and ſhe ſhewed that ſhe really deſerved the 
preſent, by obſtinately refuſing it. It was in vain 


that Stanley aſſured her he had no occaſion for the 


money; that he had reſolved to leave the courſe of 
life he had hitherto led, and to ſtick to his books, 


1 
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in which his allowance was more than ſufficient 
for him: This unhappy girl's anſwer was, ſhe 
needed not money then, ſince he made her a pre- 
ſent more valuable than money, in ſaying he in- 
tended for the future to live as his own good ſenſe 
ſhould direct him, and as ſhe; ſhe was ſure, always 
wiſhed him to do. And now poor Marian was 
happier than ſhe had been for ſome time. Stan- 
ley ſtaid dinner with her, and was in high good 
humour, promiſing to ſee her again very ſoon, 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Our hero makes a diſcovery that he is in love, ” 


R. Stanley, the father, as had been reſolv- 

1 ed, went the next morning to the Tem- 
ple; but he could no where meet with his ſon; 
for George had that morning gone to make the 
beſt uſe of his winnings. He had gone to pay his 
Taylor, his Shoemaker, his Millener, his Dreſſer, 
his Perukzer, and all the gang of troubleſome cre- 
ditors, who for a month or ſix weeks together had 
before almoſt worn out his ſtairs ; ſo that it was 
impoſſible for his father to have the honour of a 
perſonal conference with him. On his return 
however to his chambers in the afternoon, for 
the whole morning was employed in diſcharging 
| the 


[ 340 } 
the above retinue, he heard the old gentleman 

had been to look for him; and as he had not been 
inthecity for ſome time, he reſolved that afternoon 
to pay them a viſit. He could never have gone at 
a time when he could with ſo clear a conſcience 
1 face his father and mother, for he now had paid 
all his debts, and had reſolved to contract no 
freſh ones, but diligently to apply himſelf to his 
ſtudies: So the whole way he went, he was plu- 
ming himſelf upon the merit of the my png 
NET he had made, n 3 + 
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Wuile he i is Ot this cltthary' walk, let 
a us return to Miſs Stanley, Miſs Filmore noſootler 
received. her friend's meſſage, than ſhe got leave 
of her grandmamma to ſpend the day with her; 
and the old lady deſired her to bring Mits Stanley 
Aa night to ſpend a day or two with her Theſe 
© young female friends were no ſboner met, than 
MMiſs Stanley told Leonora of her father's journey 
to the Temple, and the cauſe of it, and expreſſed 
great uneafineſs thather brotherſhouldfallundeyhis 
F. father s diſpleaſure; and therefore bad ſentz ine ſaid, 

to Leonora fo her aſſiſtanceʒ to eoitrive a delay to 


"her papd's Journey,” till Her brother could he ap- 


prized of it ; but Lenora had made ſome delay, 
ſo that ſo far from being there to prevent the old 
gentleman 's going, they juſt then heard him 
* coming: up ſtairs un his return; on which Miſs 
Filmore 


* — a * - 
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Filmore cries, j My Dzar,let us go into the dining 
erm, we may, ſoon find out whether) your papa 
« has ſeenyour brother, and you may e diſcover, from 
your mamma, whether he has heard any thing 
« worſe than that dilly thing about fine cloaths 3 
« if not, you have nothing to do but to write him 


„ word of the whole affair, and leave bim to 


bring himſelf off, which I don't doubt but he'll 
« eaſily do: and yet, Fanny, to confeſs the truth, 
as you loye your brother, perhaps it were better 
« 40 let Mr. Stanley find out all he can.“ All 
« he can, Miſs ! what is it you mean? ſure there 
<< is nothing ſo bad in a young gentleman's wear- 
« ing a fine coat | though, trifling as it is, I know 
« it will give my papa uneaſineſs : yet ſure there 
«is nothing bad in it?” Stay, dear Fanny, re- 

turned ber friend, have you forgot what com- 


pany we ourſelves faw him in? and how vexed 
you were abont it ? but that is not all, I aſſure 


«©, you. I ſhould be far from ſeeking to ſpy 
e faults-in my friend's brother; and tho' I think 
44.1 never ſaw her ſo unreaſonably warm in my 
** life, I cannot be offended, for your love 
to your brother is certainly commendable. 
But every body will not ſee him with your eyes, 
« I mean.” ———— — Here ſhe heſitated; ; but 


Fanny begged her friend to go on. —— Why 
\-: ns, faid the, . about a day or two aſter 
« eee lady Filmore met your brother 


e in 
1 
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ce in the Park, and defired him to dine with us, 
and Mr. Claſſick, whom my grandmamma ad- 
6 mires greatly, dined there too. Your brother 
& and he had a great deal of converſation, and he 

s vaſtly admired your brother; and indeed there 
«was ſomething ſo modeſt in his manner, and ſo 
c ſenſible in his diſcourſe, that I did not wonder 
cc to ſee my grandmamma and this gentleman ſo 
cc pleaſed with him : Juſt as we had done tea, 
<« who ſhould come in but my couſin Sir Harry, 
c one that ſeldom viſits at lady Filmore's, tho 
ce he is a near relation, for ſhe knows him to be 

« a man of ſo very abandoned a life, that ſhedoes 
c not deſire to ſee him often. He no ſooner* 

came in, than he ſaluted your brother with an- 
« air of familiarity, that a little "ſurpriſed: my 

« grandmamma. After your brother was gone, 

vl 4 (for- he went away ſoon. after) ſhe aſked Sir 

"i 2H e Harry how long he had known Mr. Stanley? 

4e Sir Harry, who is a mighty rattle, ſaid a great , 

ce deal in his praiſe 3 but his praiſe is no credit, I 

C aſſure you. In ſhort, he called him the honeſt. 

cc eſt fellow, the beſt companion, — and I re- 

«<< member he ended with ſaying it was pity ſo 

4 cc pretty a fellow ſhould live ſo faſt, and that it was 

4 ej mpoſſible he ſhould hold it longs When we 

were alone, my grandmamma was very uneaſy 
«at what ſhe heard, and reſolved to fend for your 

IS and ſee if her advice would be of any 
* ſeryice 
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ec ſervice to him: She did fo, and talked to him 
« two full hours, and afterwards told me, that he 
« would be a very good young man, if he would 
* make a proper uſe of his fine underſtanding; I 
« hope, added ſhe, what I have ſaid will make 
ce him recolle& himſelf : I have promiſed him not 
ce to mention any thing to his mother, ſo don't 
you, my dear, —Now, Fanny, you ſee there is f 
« more to find out than you are aware of, or 
<« that relates to fine cloaths; and if my grand- * 
« mamma's advice has had no weight, you had 
<< better let Mr. Stanley try his authority to ſave + 
s him from ruin.” Fanny thank'd her friend, 
begg'd her pardon, and aſked her,.“ Well, and 
C do you really think I ought to let my papa find * 
out all ?” Her friend at once anſwered no. Let's 
go down, and then reſolve what to do. This con- 
verſation ended juſt as Mrs. Stanley, whom her 
huſband had ſent for down, had come to him, and 
the young ladies could eaſily perceive, they were 
neither of them pleaſed. The old people wanted 
to be alone, and ſo did the young ones; but theſe 
wiſhed firſt to find out the reſult of. Mr. Stanley's 
inquiry; whether he had ſeen his ſon, or not. 
And this Miſs Filmore might very eaſily | have done 
by aſking one civil queſtion, Did you fee Mr. 
Stanley lately, Sir? I hope he is well.” And this 
in common civility. perhaps ſhe ought. to have 
done, $54 

25 But 
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But- it ſometimes happens, that, becauſe we are 
ourſelves aware of our deſign, we act as if others 
ſuſpected it, and thereby leave undone, out of pure 
caution, the very thing that would accompliſh 
what we want. But Mrs, Stanley luckily hap- 
pened to be aiming at the ſame thing ; and not 
deing afraid of a diſcovery, aſked her huſband if 
he had ſeen George? He reply'd, «© No, my 
« dear, I believe I went at an improper hour to 
« meet him.” This he ſaid with ſo meaning and 
anxious a voice, that the young ladies as well as 
Mrs. Stanley perfectly underſtood him. So that 
the young people ſoon after left the others toge- 
ther, and were themſelves no ſooner alone, than 

Leonora ſaid, (Well, Fanny, you ſee how things 
« are: ſo that all you have to do is to give 

« your brother a pretty full account of the 

«. whole, and let him take his own meaſures.” 
This was accordingly done. But George unluck- 

ily miſſedof his ſiſter's letter; ſo that he came total- 

ly unprepared to his father's, where juſt before him 

had arrived Mrs. Stun and her fair daughter. 


As for Mrs. Stun, I ſhall ſay no more of her, 
than that there was nothing ſhe ſo much ſet 
| Her heart upon, as being a fine lady, and 7 

plaguing her buſhand, ſquandering away all the 
money e could get, and a good deal more, 
neglefting her houſe affairs, and trifling away 
all ber time, deſpiſing every body elſe, and 
having 
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having a very high opinion of herfelf, If theſs 
perfections could conſtitute a fine lady, there is 
not in the kingdom a finer lady than Mrs, Stun: 
As for Miſs, ſhe had been feven years at a board- 
ing ſchool, and had juſt finiſh'd her. education 3 
that is to ſay, ſhe danced pretty well, ſpoke a lit- 
tle bad French, and avaſt deal of worſe Engliſh- 
In one word, ſhe was the admiration of her mamma, 
ber papa, and herſelf. At home ſhe had been very 

ſeldom contradicted, and at ſchool never; for. 
her father was fo very generous, that madame her 
governante took great care to make the ſchool as» 
agreeable to Miſs as poſſible, leſt ſhe ſhould be 
taken away. So. that Miſs had got an habit 
of ſaying wen thing ſhe ,pleaſed, and ſhe com- 
monly pleaſed to ſay à greatdeal, eſpecially if ſhe 
was angry; which the leaſt, appearance of diſre- 
ſpect never failed to make her. But at choſe times 
her mamma was, ſo delighted with. her it, that 
Miſs was ſeldom ſilent till ſhe had diſguſted every 
one of the company. Ho unfortunate muſt a 
young man of goa ſenſe and good breeding be, 
to have ſuch x thing as this take iter . 
that he had flighted het? and this Was Oeörge 
miſhap. When he firſt enteted we Gn it d. ba 
with ſo eaſy and fatisfied al ait, kt bis Rider con- 
cluded he hid received Her letrer, und Was pre- 
pared. But he had ſoarbe Made mts firdte to ho 
company, before Mis Stun atlack 


eds him with“ 
VoL. I. H « So, 
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c So, Sir, you'll vouchſafe to know me now, I 
< hoſe, *cauſe your mamma is by.” George 
ſtared about him, but could make no reply, for 


ſome years had paſſed ſince Miſs Stun and he 
were at all acquainted ; and he really did not 


| know her. His ſiſter however informed him 
who ſhe was, and he made ſuch apologies to 
Miſs, as a little pacified her : But ſhe ſoon broke 

out again, and impertinently ſaid, < I poſe, Sir, 
« it was becauſe you were ſo vaſt fine, that you 
ce were above ſpeaking to a city acquaintance,” 


*Tis wonderful how far the mind of man can 
in one inſtant range; how many things one 
little hint will make it comprehend at once, 
George, as he was going to the city, had with 
great ſatisfaftion conſoled himſelf, that none of 

- his. irregularities had been found out, that 
they were paſſed without bringing on his fa- 
ther's diſpleaſure ; but theſe two ungrammatica] * 
words, vaſt fine, inſignificant as they might 
ſeem, thunder-ſtruck him, When once we are 
alarmed, if but a little light is given, we are apt 
to fear all is diſcovered, Stanley, whenever he 
had paid a viſit at home, had always affected a 
very plain dreſs, as he knew it was moſt agreeable 
to his father ; and his alarmed imagination repre- 
ſented theſe two ſimple words as the clue to lead 
his father to the knowledge of all his other extra- 

| we vagancies: 
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vagancies: in a hurry he anſwered his fair antago- 
niſt, c who—J7va/ly fine, Ma am?“ Leonora ſaw 
his diſtreſs, and as ſhe had a great deal of good 
nature, could not but do all in her power to re- 


lieve him; „ may be Mr. Stanley, fays ſhe, 


* Miſs Stun miſtook Mr. Roberts for you; who 


te to be ſure is like you; and he, you know, is a 
& great beau.” Now whether Mr. Roberts 
really was like George, or not, the company 
could not diſpute it, as they did not know him; 
but probably there was ſome reſemblance, or 
Miſs Filmore, who was a young lady of great 
veracity would not have ſaid ſo. And here I can't 
help doing one piece of juſtice to the fair ſex ; 
who beat the men all to pieces at a ſudden expedi- 
ent. I would wager a young lady of fifteen, with 
all the innocence that can adorn her ſex, againſt 
all the craft, cunning, and practiſed experience of 


an old privy counſellor of ſixty, for a quick turn 


at a pinch. George was highly beholden to Leo- - 
nora for extricating him; and wiſely improving the 
hint, ſaid it was the likelieft thing in the world; 
Mr. Roberts had been miſtaken for him twenty 
times: and cunningly added, they would never be 
diſtinguiſhed, ifit were notfor their different ways 


of dreſſing. This laſt obſervation of George's, 


pleaſed him much at that moment; tho? after- 
wards he recollected he had over- acted his part, 
and he knew his mother was too ſharp-ſighted not 

5 H 2 to 
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with Mrs. Stanley to let her daughter go home 
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to fee his perplexity, and to draw from it ſome- 
thing he would wiſh to conceal. Soon after Miſs 
Filmore's coach called. She had before prevailed 


with her, to ſpend a few days. Accordingly, Miſs 
Stanley went away with her friend, and George 
attended them. Mrs. Stanley, now pretty well 
convinced of her ſon's improvements in. dreſs, 
did not think it neceſſary further to examine her 


viſitants, and was not at all ſorry when they took 
their leave. | 


CHAP. XXV. 
Harlots not the worſt of women. 
S ſoon as they were in the coach, Mis 
Stanley finding her brother had miſled the 


letter ſhe had wrote to him, told him of their 
father's morning-walk to the Temple; and of 


his intention in going. George was ſo full of 


acknowledgments to his ſiſter, for her letter, 
that ſhe laughingly anſwered him, Indeed, bro- 


_ * ther, I am aſhamed to take a merit to myſelf 
„ which I have no right to; for, to confeſs the 
C truth, L was totally at a loſs what courſe to 


take, till my friend here adviſed me.“ This 


he ſaid in the ſimplicity of her heart; yet ſhe 
| could not have * 15 thing that would ſo ef- 


ſectually 
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fectually have put a dead ſtop to the converfation ; 
which may ſeem ſtrange, for the words in them- 
ſelves had nothing in them, that could promiſe 
fuch an effect; nor could they have produced it, 
had not a certain cauſe, unknown to herſelf, ope- 
rated in Miſs Filmore's mind. 


She had from her infancy preſerved a cloſe in- 


timacy with Miſs Stanley; that young lady al- 


ways fond of her brother, had made his excellen- 
cies no unfrequent topick of their converſation; 
Miſs Filmore little thought that in liſtening to 
the praiſes of her friend*s brother, ſhe was dif- 
poſing her own heart to receive him as a lover ; 
nor did ſhe yet ſuſpect it: and yet, whether there 
was any thing in George's look that implied 
more than ordinary acknowledgment for her ad- 
vice to his ſiſter, or whatever it was, ber pretty 
checks were inſtantly filled with blood, as much 
as they would probably have been, had he abſo- 
hutely diſcovered that ſhe would not be ſorry to 
fee herſelf miſtreſs of his heart. Stanley reco- 
vering himſelf a little, was full of acknowledg- 
ments to Miſs Filmore ; but his converſation had 
not that free and eaſy turn that was common with 
him; ſo that he was not ſorry when they ar- 
rived at Lady Filmore's ; he excuſed himſelf from 
ſaying ſupper, and haſtened Sant fos he wanted: 


H23 The 
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Thefear of his father's diſpleaſure at the man- 
ner of his ſpending his time, gave him great un- 
eaſineſs; for he ſaw it muſt appear to his father, 
that he was ſtill going on in that way, as his re- 
folution of reforming was: not of a week's ſtand- 

ing; ſo that there was no proof of his ſincerity, 
But the main thing that now took up his thoughts 
was of another nature: when firſt he ſaw Miſs Fil- 
-more, he could not but obſerve, that ſhe was a fine 
creature in her perſon ; in his further acquain- 

' tance, it was as plain to him, that ſhe had a fine 
underſtanding; that her whole behaviour was 
conducted with ſuch a decent and becoming mild- 
neſs, that made every body eſteem her. This 
evening his mind was in a ſober mood. He was 
| ſo diſguſted with the folly and diſſoluteneſs of his 
life, that he was aſhamed of himſelf. His mind 
turned on Leonora's innocence, which he ad- 
mired, On this ſubje he dwelt with pleaſure ; 
be remembered her good nature in attempting to 
xelieve him that afternoon 3 he did not forget 
| her interfering; ſo kindly as to adviſe her ſiſter to 
i write to him: in ſhort, he found himſelf abſ6- h 
jutely captivated by the perſections of the amiable | 

Leonora. Sometimes he recollected circum- 0 
Bances, that gave him hopes he was not difa- 
greeable to her; but then a recollection of the * 
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irregularity of his own behaviour, daſhed al] his 


hopes ; for how would ſo much innocence en- 
dure ſuch a profligate ? He was at laſt, however, 
reſolved to think ſeriouſly of Leonora ; but then 
his little German occurred to his memory : it 
would be cruel to abandon her. Not that he 
now loved her, or ever was in love with her, but 
he had received the ſtrongeſt marks of affection 
from her, and his attachment to her was indeed 
founded on hers to him. After he came to Eng- 
land, he was far from confining himſelf to her. 
She knew it,—but never complained. He was 
himſelf too extravagant to be able to ſupply her 
liberally ; but it was her whole deſire not to be a 
burden to him; as ſhe worked very finely, ſhe 
enabled herſelf, by that means to avoid being 
troubleſome to him, when he was low in caſh; 
nor if he offered her any, could ſhe be prevailed 
on to take it. Some of his moſt intimate boſom ) 
friends, had made her great offers; ſhe rejected 
them all, — yet made no merit of it, with Stanley, 
who was fully ſenſible of her fidelity; but he ra- 
ther eſteemed than loved her ;—yet, tho' he was. 
not in love, he abhorred the thought of abandon- 
ing her: he now, indeed, reſolvedithey muſt part, 
for he ſaw he could have no hope of Leonora, 
while he maintained ſuch. a connexion.— But 
while our heroe's mind is thus perplexed and en- 
gaged, let us take a nearer view of the lady that: 

H 4 has 


[232] 
har engaged t. Let us then leave MIt. and 
Mrs. Stanley, to conſult, in what manner to 
proceed with their fon x let us leave our heroe | 
10 his. own 32 6 and the young ladies in 7 
ſuch a conyerſation, as. the reader may ſuppoſe, | 


after what had paſſed in the coach; ind proceed 
to the hiſtory of Miſs Filmore and her family. 
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Some account of a thrice worthy Scriuener, mam 
we ſhall bereafter be very well acquainted with. 


2 and perplexed ſituation of mind ;; 
4 Ys 18 juſt diſcovering to bimſelf that there 
ä nuuas one dearer to him than himſelf; 
this ane too, we have left in diſcourſe with. her 
friend, our heroe's ſiſter: perhaps not yet daring, 


to tell: hesſelf that all men were not indifferent to 


her. We have promiſed to acquaint our curious 
reader who: ſhe is, but we mult a little ſuſpend: 


our kindreader's curioſity; for tho” our intent in 
this part, is chiefly to give an account of our fair 
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with; for we think proper to trace her back 28 
far as her great grandfather, and beg our reader 
to attend as patiently in this reſearch, which will 
we hope be neither uninſtructive nor unenter- 
taining; and even if he ſhould be ſo ſtrange as 
10 think it a little dull, he is at laſt to be fully 
recompenced by the birth of the beauteous Leo- 
Nora. . Ow , —" 


It may be remembered, that in the club which 
opened our drama, there was one Mr. Scrape, 
a ſcrivener. All that you have ſeen of him yet, 
was, that he a little peeviſhly excepted againſt 
increaſing. the expence of female education, by 
opening univerſities for that ſex, according to the 
very notable plan of Mr. Stun. This Mr. Scrape 
was, in the fourth generation, an hereditary ſcrive- 


ner; and though his progenitors were by no meats. 


indebted. to their honeſty for their poverty, yet 


had they remained from father to ſon, and from 


ſon to grandſon, even down to our preſent Mr. 
Iſaac Serape, juſt not beggars. He himſelf in- 
deed; having been caught in the act of throw- 


ing away ſixpence upon a poor wretch he ſaw 


Rarving, was turned out. of his father's houſe, 
before. he was quite ſixteen; and tho? he hear- 


1 poor Iſaac inſincere in his repentance; 


tily repented of his ſaid extravagance, yet would 
his father never forgive him; fer he always 
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| in which he ſurely. did him injuſtice, for from 
that day to this, never was the ſaid Iſaac known: 
to have repeated ſuch a crime, 


It happened to be term time, and as he wrote 
a very good hand, it was nat long before he was 
employed by an eminent attorney; With his fa- 
ther he had lived hard and worked hard ; had: 
received no wages; now and then a ſhilling was 
all he dared to hope for: but here his living was 
good, his labour moderate, and withal he had 
ſome pence in his pocket: So that he found no» 
great reaſon to be angry with his father, who, 
in fact, had done him a great piece of ſervice;, 
though I would be cautious in afferting this, for 
I make no doubt but there are many. good fa- 
thers in this. pious metropolis, very ready. to ren-- 
der the ſame kind of ſervice to their ſons. 


Trac lad: been fome time in this ſervice, .when: 


his maſter was called upon to manage. the ints-- 


reſt of a worthy. baronet at a: diſtant borough ; 3; 
and his maſter, whether from his knowledge in 


phyſiognomy, or from any particular acuteneſs he: 
had obſerved in Iſaac, fixed on him to attend as. 


his- aſſiſtant. Every thing ſucceeded to their- 


wiſh; that is, their candidate was returned by, 
2 great majority, and. they came home, both. 
ſeemingly well. pleaſed; but. had not been. long 


inn 
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in town before Iſaac was thus addreſſed by his 
maſter. . Iſaac, you have lived a good while 
« with me. I believe, I may anſwer for 
your honeſty, —yes, Iſaac, you are a. ſenſi- 
ble honeſt fellow; therefore, though I have 
no occaſion for you any longer myſelf; yet 
I won't ſend you as diſtreſſed into the ſtreet: 
6: as I. took. you. out. of. it l have there- 
fore recommended yeu to Mr, Jeremy Thriſt, 
cc one of the greateſt ſcriveners in the city; 
c and here, Ifaac,- here's a. guinea for. 
«you ;. Mr. Thrift will expect you to-night. 
if you don't do well in the world, it is your 
& own fault, young man: Iſaac did not waſte: 
his words; he only bowed,. took the money, 
packed*up his cloaths, and ſoon found himſelf in 
a little dirty garret, at Mr. Jeremy Thriſt's, 
where we will leave him for this night. | 


N man could wiſh to > eg ſounder n 

did in his garret, which may. perhaps ſurpriſe- 
| . our readers, who may expect to find him grieved 
at-leaving-the ſervice of a man, who had always 
uſed him well, and when he could no longer em- 


ploy bim bimſelf, had ſo kindly recommended 
Him to another, and bad been ſo generous to 
him at their parting; the reader will perhaps ex- 
pect to find him repleniſhed with ſentiments of 
| gratitude ts ſo good a maſter ; but if he does, 


_ * * 
——— 


— 
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| Thaac and he are of different opinions, for he 


thought himſelf no way obliged to that ſame 
maſter. He was indeed but young; he was not 


however too apt to think well of any man, or to- 


ſuppoſe that a man acted well ſrom principle, if 
he could find out any ſiniſter motive, that could 
have induced him thereto: And he thought he 
had obſerved a jealouſy. in his maſter, on: fome 
little notice the Member had taken of him; he 
therefore looked on his maſter's preſent as a 


bribe, the ſervice” he had recommended him to, 


he conſidered: as a betraying him, and ſending 
him out of the way; and. perhaps he did not 
think himſelf. obliged to his maſter for reminding; 
him, that he had taken him out of the ſtreet; for 

though Iſaac, by his birth, his education, and 
even his hopes, was almoſt as low in the world 
as it is poſſible for a man to be; yet was he not 
the leſs galled by any flur thrown: upon his. 
meanneſs. He thought too, he ſaw ſomething 
in all the attorney had ſaid, that ſeemed to tell: 
him, he was afraid of him; and he no ſooner fan- 

ſied his maſter feared him, than ho inſtantly de- 

ſpiſed that ſame maſter, and began to think high» 
ly of himſelf; and he reſolved to try how he 
ſtood with the member. He waited on him the 
very next Sunday, and whilſt he was waiting in 
the hall, he learnt from the ſervants, that their 


| maſter, though he had got not only a ſeat in par- 
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Hament, but alſo a place, yet wanted ' caſh as 
much or more than ever: as his acceptance of 
the place made it. neceſſary to him to pay his 
laſt election bills, leſt the non - payment might 
prevent his re-eleQion.. | 


© Iſaac, whom nothing {lipped, took his cue at 
once, and when the maſter of the houſe paſſed; 


addreſſed him with a “ your honouy's ſervant.— 
I have left my old maſter, Sir; but 1 heard 
&.your honour was going into the country again, 
ec and ſo I.thought it my duty to wait on your 
6 honour, to know if I ſnould attend you,” — 


« O Ifaac!” replied the baronet, „how are 


cc you? Ay,, ay, let's have you at Ragborough ! 
« you. were a damned clever fellow. I would 
« not miſs. you for the world; but how came 
& you to leave old Triſtram ?. I hope you have 
„ not behaved. ill.“ « No, Sir, anſwered the o- 
« ther, Triſtram himſelf could not but give 
s me a good character to Mr, Thrift my pre- 
es ſent maſter; and this was all the notice he 
took of his former maſter; and then with all his. 
cunning proceeded, © my preſent ſervice, Sir, is 
« a very good one, my. rare is a rich old man 
«that lends out money.” How Iſaac ! does. 


your: maſter lend out e << here, take that; 
4. and call on me to-morrow early. I am now 


«in. halte; „ he then popped into his chariot, 
and! 


- 
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and Iſaac pocketed his guinea, highly pleaſes 
with having ſucceeded ſo far. 


He returned home, and no ſooner met his 
maſter, than he told him, that he was employed: 
by a young gentleman of vaſt fortune to raiſe 
money; and © Sir, if you chuſe him, as you are 


«© my maſter, I think it my duty to give you the 


« refuſal; he then named the man, and Thrift 
was ſo well pleaſed with the affair, that he pro- 


miſed Ifaac handſomely if he effected it. Now 
the reader certainly knows, Iſaac had no com- 


miſſion to treat about money, nor was there a 
word of it mentioned; but then he heard Sir 
Thomas wanted money, he knew his maſter's 


trade, and he boldly ventured upon the experi- 


ment, and it had anſwered his wiſhes; for he 


was next morning a very welcome viſitant to Sir 


Thomas; between whom and Thrift the bar- 
gain was ſtruck the day following, and Iſaac 
went into the country, ſole manager of the 
election; where, as formerly, he ſucceeded, and. 
on his return to town, fet up for baer a ſcrive-- 


ner in London. 
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CHAP. IL 
A fair of rogues well matched; 


IS AAC was now no longer plain Iſaac, but 
Mr. Scrape; and if ever there was an happy 
man, Mr. Scrape was he. His father, and father's. 
father, had been ſeriveners, but they were poor; 
and either had not genius, or did not meet with 
thaſe lucky incidents that the devil flatters our 
vanity with, and lets us impute to our own cun- 
© ning, that he may, make the ſurer of us. Scrape | 
ſoon got all. Sir Thomas's bufineſs into his own 
hands ; he ſoon contrived to raiſe money and pay 
off Thrift, and had the whole plundering of that 
eſtate entirely to himſelf; nor was this the only 
bone he had ſnatched from the jaws of Thriſt; 
who, as may be well ſuppoſed, was not a little 
nettled. He therefore took every method to ruin 
Scrape's credit and intereſt; he had even gone 
- fo far as to offer Sir Thomas fifteen hundred. 
pounds for little more than ten, per cent. when 
the following letter made him take other me- 


| ves, 
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am to tell you, that your daughter, Mrs. Well 
bred, after having buried her only child laſt 
Friday, loſt her huſband yeſterday. The poor 
woman has been fenſeleſs ever ſince, I have an 
execution on the parſon's goods, and though I 
have from humanity ſupported the widow theſe 
three days, I cannot do ſo always, ſeeing I have 
a large family of my own; and perhaps I had 
not done ſo much as I have, but I hear' you are 
2 rich gentleman, and ſo to be ſure won't let 
any body be a loſer, for what they do for your 
child. 1 have been bound too, to the undertaker 
for both burials, paid the parſon's fees out of my 
own pocket, and engaged doctor and apothecary 


to madam. A ſpeedy anſwer will be very accept 
m 


SIR, &c, 


| Not the moſt affectionate father could have 
been more diftrefſed for the loſs of his moſt dar- 
ling child, than was Mr. Thrift on receipt of 
the above letter, which acquainted him with the 
melancholy ſituation of his daughter ; but think 
not, kind reader, that he commiſerated that 
daughter $ wretchednefs, or ſympathized in her 

diſ- 
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diſtreſſes. No, the caſe was, he had ſome years 
before given this daughter, then young and hand- 
ſome, to the arms of a young and worthy cler- 
gyman, who really loved her, and whoſe love 
ſhe deſerved by the ſincere return ſhe made it; 
but I cannot poſitively fay he gave her his con- 
fent, for then in common decency he muſt have 
given ſome money too. Finding that the lover 
only juſt old enough to take a living, had had in- 
tereſt enough to get a very good one; that he 
had many powerful friends ; and that the 
young man was ſo attached to his daughter, 
that at all events he would take her, even with- 
out a fortune: Finding all this, Mr. Thrift 
very prudently, as it were, conſented, that they 
ſhould marry without his conſent ; and in thus 
having got off his daughter without expence, he 
was the happieſt man living. Nay, ſhe was 
even of advantage to him, for no Chriſtmas had 
paſſed, that his houſe had not been ſupplied with 
butter, bacon, cheeſe, and other preſents of that 
| kind, by his ſon-in-law, who was really a good 
and generous man. How then mult it pierce the 
heart of honeſt Mr, Thrift to loſe ſuch a friend | 
when inſtead of having his houſe ſupplied by him 
with butter, - bacon, cheeſe, and ſauſages, he ac- 
tually found it incumbered again with that man's 
widow, | an indigent woman, again to be pro- 
vided far! F or her e as may be gathered 
from 
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from the attorney's letter, died in debt; Which 
was indeed no great wonder, as he was a young 
man, of great good nature, and eaſineſs of tem- 
per; who, as he knew, his friends had intereſt 
enough to provide one day very handſomely for 
him, lived rather upon his hopes than upon his 
income; the caſe I am afraid of many other men 
of good intentions. Thrift indeed, at the firſt 
motion, was reſolved not to pay one farthing c of 
his debts; nor to maintain the widow : But then 
his reputation was of ſome real ſervice to him; 3 
it often helped him to one or two per cent. more, 
than a known rogue could have got; and there- 
fore he was in ſome meaſure obliged to ſupport 
his daughter, though he began to hate her ve- 
ry cordially. However, it occurred to him at 
length, that there was a way to get rid of his 
daughter, and to cheat a man he hated yet more, 


nat one and the ſame time: And this was no o- 


ther than to marry his ſaid daughter to Scrape, 
if Scrape would take her, in hopes of his fortune; 
in which caſe, he- reſolved to get rid of his 
daughter, to impoſe on the man he hated, and 
charitably to atone for all, by leaving his mo- 
_ to found an alms-houſe. | , 


| "Pleaſed with this device he trudged t to change, 
where he was ſure of meeting Scrape. Scrape 
1 a little afraid of Thriſt, and therefore al- 


ways 
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ways. paid him as much compliment as coſt him 

nothing, © Your moſt humble ſervant Mr. 

« Thriſt. O Mr. Scrape! I am a very unfor- 

« tunate man! indeed, Mr, Scrape, I am; I de- 

« ſerve pity if:ever man did! Lord Sir,” re- 

Plied the other, who wanted nothing more than 
* ah Thrift in ſome ruinous and pitiful condi- 
« Lord Sir, what is the matter ? Pray 

« — me, -I am ſure you have not a friend, — 
« but we may be over · heard, let us ſtep into the 
4 Crown.“ Scrape was in earneſt apprehenſive 
of being heard, for had any misfortune hap- 
pened to Thriſt, and had been diſcovered by 
_ any body elſe, —he had loſt that infinite ſatisfac- 
tion to a mean, bad mind, of being the firſt re- 
porter of a-miſcarriage or misfortune. But how 
greatly was be diſappointed, when Thrift on 
their firſt fitting down, cried, Ah Mr. Scrape! 
« no, no, no miſhap has befallen my fortune; 
« no, thank God, and my own induſtry, I am 
« worth a good 15000 pounds; but what is 
« that? What is that to the purpoſe? I have 
* nobody to leave it to. I am too old to get 
te children, and Molly has loſt her little boy.” 
Scrape could hardly hide his diſappointment, but 
at length muſtered up juſt appearance enough of 
humanity, as to look grave, and cry, Good 
& lack, Sir, I am ſorry for it; but L have ſome 
puſineſs, I muſt take my. leave; your good 
| (0 * 
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& health, Sir,—don't grieve, your daughter is 
« young, and ſo is her husband.” —*« Husband, 


* Scrape ] alas her husband is dead too, and the 


c raſcal died not worth a groat. This was a little 
mal a propos, but it broke from him unwitting- 
ly: For as ſome people are ſtrangely affected at 
the ſight of a cat, Mr. Thrift was naturally diſ- 
compoſed at the idea of a poor man, and upon 
ſuch occaſions was not always perfect maſter of 
his paſſions: But he ſoon recovered, and taking 
his glaſs,— ah, Mr. Scrape, I have nobody to 


<< leave my fortune to. what muſt I do P? 


« Do! why your daughter will have lovers 
« enough, Il warrant her, and people of fa- 
« mily too. Family be damn'd, replied the 
other, this louſy raſcal that died was of family, 
* but if my daughter marries another family, I 
4 have done with her for ever. But ſhe will have 
„ more ſenſe, ſhe was always a good girl, and I 
„ believe ſhe has had enough of family.“ Scrape 
had talked of going, but by this time he had 
retaken his place, from what motive I know not, 
unleſs that the-ſbund of 15000 l. had tickled his 
ears ;—but then he could not hope to cheat his 
maſter in -iniquity, . However, your good 
Hunter on the cry of the dogs, will prick up his 
ears, though he is tied to the manger, and-with- 


held from following the chace. 80 it was with 


Mr. Scrape. Alo er half pint” was-called for, 
on and 
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and before they parted the old man ſeemed 
warmed with the wine, and began to be very 
fond of Scrape, and invited him to ſee the wi- 
dow as ſoon as ſhe came to town; fo they 
parted, and the reader may reſt a-while. 


CHAT. il 
A rogue may have a beetle [atisfafti on than per- 
haps any honeſt man can. 


O you remember, reader, the pair we ſaw 
together over a pint in the laſt chapter ? 
Thrift had half repented of his ſcheme, when he 
reflected, that the execution of it coſt him ſix- 
pence. As for Scrape he was loſt in amaze- 


firſt he imagined, that Thrift had a mind to 
give him his daughter ; but when he examined 
his circumſtances, and found he had actually 
upwards of 15000 pounds, he no longer ſuſ- 
pected any ſuch thing. At laſt it occurred to him, 
that Thrift had a mind to make him hope ſuch a 
thing, in order whilſt he flattered him with that 
hope, to take Sir Thomas out of his hands. This 
thought he fixed on, and reſolved to play his 
cards accordingly ; that is, that he would ply 
the widow, get her if he could, and ſuffer the 
old man to make none of the advantages he ex- 

pecled 
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ment; he did not know what to think of it; at 
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pected from it. Accordingly, ſome time after, 
when he heard that th& lady was come to town, 
and pretty well recovered, he paid her a viſit. 
By her indeed, he was very politely received, 
but by the father, with as much ſurlineſs, The 
firſt was owing to the poſitive directions of the 
father, the latter was merely - put on to conceal 
the deſign from Scrape, who accordingly, in his 
great wiſdom, concluded, that Thrift had repent- 
ed his tavern invitation; but then he was highly 
pleaſed, with the reception he had from the la- 
dy. Now pauſe, reader, and reſolve thyſelf one 
queſtion, which has often puzzled me. How 
comes it, that the perhdy and hypocriſy of wo- 
men is daily in our mouths, and yet we are al- 
ways liable to be impoſed upon by thoſe charac- 
ters which we pretend to know ſo well ? Does 
a courtier promiſe ? We are ſure he only ſeeks to 
increaſe the number of his dependents. Does a 
lawyer adviſe us to proſecute? We know that 
the bill of cofts is his motive, Does an uſurer 
talk of honeſty? We know he only means to 
raiſe the premium ; and againſt theſe ſome peo- 
ple, at ſome times, may guard themſelves. But 
who was ever proof againſt the ſmiles of an agree- 
able woman ? Do we ever at that moment ſuſ- 
pect our own merit or her fincerity ? I believe 
not. But te proceed, Scrape went with 


the ' eateſt caution to work ; he ſcrutinized 
T hrift's 
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'Thrift's circumſtances moſt narrowly, He now 


opened his mind both to father and daughter. 
He thought the daughter would have declared 


more fully in his favour, if ſhe had not been 


over-awed by her father, who appeared very lit- 
tle inclined to. the match. How to bring him 
over he was at a loſs. Thus you ſee how apt 


Ve are to miſtake things. Scrape with all his 


cunning, was out; for in fact, the father eagerly 
longed for the match; but the daughter, except 
for fear of the father, was extremely averſe to 
it. How much better then is it, even for the 
wiſe themſelves, that things ſhould not be left to 


their own diſpoſal. For had Scrape his wiſh, it 


would have been, that the widow ſhould not be 
controuled by the old man, and if ſhe had not 
been controuled, Scrape was the laſt man in the 
world ſhe would have married. However, on 
this footing, things went on for ſome time. 


Scrape could not be over ſanguine, yet were 


things by no means deſperate, To bring mat- 
ters at laſt to an iſſue, when Mr, Scrape as uſual 
came on his viſit, Thrift addreſſed him in this 
manner: Well, Mr. Scrape, I ſee you have 
« ſtill a mind to Moll? What ſettlement Sir ?”” 
S. Pray, Sir, what fortune do you intend to 
« give? T. Not a penny, Sir, down. 8. Well, 
ſettle upon your death. T. My death, Sir! 
ſo, Sir, you wiſh for my death already? S. No, 


I Sir, 
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Sir, but T. Mr. Scrape, look ye, in one 
word, you have robbed me of my bargains; 


. 


give me up my bargains, and if Moll likes you 


take her; not a word more, Sir,. - who the devil 
ſhould J give my fortune to but to my poor dear 
child? Go, Sir, theſe are the terms, - you don't 
ſtir! ——well, I am going out, and ſhall be back 
in an hour. This hour was ſpent in a very ſe- 
rious manner. Scrape, who was very clever, 
knew that Thrift was really piqued, at having 
his bargains ſnatched as it were out of his hands, 
and he knew that it was in human nature, to fix 
the heart on, and bend all our forces to leſſer 
things, while we neglected greater; and there- 
fore, though he deſpiſed Thrift for doing ſo, aud 
thought him weak and unreaſonable for it, yet 
he believed he would ſacrifice a more material 
point to that conſideration. oy 


In purſuance of this reaſoning, he told the old 
man, on his return, that he looked upon him as 
his father, and therefore he was welcome te 
what part in his affairs he pleaſed: and in con- 
ſequence of this declaration, he married the firſt 
good woman that ever belonged to his or to his 
father- in- law's family. Thrift was at the very 
climax of his joy, and reſolved immediately to 
leave his whole fortune to the poor. And when 
at the wedding ſupper he ſaw the cuſtards, for 


; Vo. 8 1 which 


n 
which not one penny of his money was to 
pay, he eat In ſhort, nothing but a reſolu- 
tion to do all he could to ruin his ſon-in-law, 
could have enabled him to eat ſo much. There 
is one thing indeed I could wiſh to conceal ; 
and that is, the perfect happineſs of both fa- 
ther and ſon that night. They are two men [ 
by no means like, yet I believe it ſcarcely poſ- 
{ible for any two good men to have felt the joy 
which theſe two rogues felt, on the thought 
that they had each cheated the other, 


However, the joy of the father was but 
mort, for he got a ſurfeit at the ſupper ; a fever 
enſued, he loft his ſenſes; and not to ſay he 
had not time to repent of his ſins, he had not 
time even to make his will: and ſo Scrape, in 
right of his wife, became his heir, | 


CHAP. IV. 

Wever adviſe a young girl againſt a particular 
man, for "tis the ſure/ſi way to make her give 
Berſelf to him. 

CRAPE was now poſſeſſed of a good for- 

| tune, and as he was an intire ſtranger to 

the real intention of "Thrift in giving him his 
daughter, and knew not that it was owing to his 
dying ſo ſoon, and ſenſeleſs, that he came by 
that fortune ; he imputed the getting it wholly 
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to his own abilities, However he was reſolved 
not to let the money lie idle, and never miſſed 
one opportunity of improving it. Neither did 


he behave ill to the wife who brought it. That 


is, he neither abuſed nor beat her; but as to 


any comfort the poor woman had with him, not 
one jot had ſhe more than ſhe expected; and 
ſo well acquainted was ſhe with Scrape's charag- 
ter, that ſhe expected none. It was, indeed, in- 
tirely in obedience to her father, that ſhe made 
this ſecond marriage. In her firſt, ſhe had been 
as happy as any woman could be, When ſhe 
had loſt the man ſhe entirely loved, all men 
were equal to her; and when ſhe found her fa- 
ther reſolved to marry her, ſhe had no-choice of 
her own, and therefore refuſed not his. She 
ſeldom went abroad, but ſpent her time moſtly, 
and with the greateſt pleaſure, in giving the beſt 
inſtructions ſhe could to her only daughter; her 
father, Mr. Scrape, ſeemed no lefs fond of her, 
and his fondneſs and avarice together would have 
prevailed on him not to have given her the trou- 
ble of learning any thing, but by the care of the 
Mother, in ſpite of this paternal indulgence of 
Mr. Scrape, her daughter was at fixteen, not 


only a fine, but a very accompliſhed girl. 


Scrape had great dealings among the officers in 


che army; he advanced money upon their pay, 
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and was not paid much more than common uſu- 
ry. This brought many of theſe gentlemen to his 
-office, but as he was not fond of parade, he 
ſeldom invited them to his houſe, One young 
officer however there was, a man of courage, 
ſenſe, and worth, whom Scrape t£ok a liking to: 
ſuch. a man it was indeed unaccountable that 
Scrape ſhould like, but ſo it was. 


This gentleman's name was Filmore, - the 
younger brother of lord viſcount Filmore. He had 
loſt his father before he was two years old, and 
had been brought up by his mother the lady 
dowager Filmore, whom we have mentioned as 
the friend of Mrs. Stanley. The good lady 
would fain have kept her ſon out of the world 


till his age had a little enabled him to diſtin- 
guiſh between its follies and its real Enjoyments z 


but he would not be controuled, and at ſixteen 


he got a commiſſion in the guards: At ſuch 


an age, opportunity and example were too pow- 


erful, and he was at once hurried into all the 


follies and extravagancies of the town; but as 


be had an unfeigned eſteem for his mother, he 

concealed, as much as was in his power, all his 
extravagancies from her: and indeed ſhe ſup- . 
plied him ſo liberally, that had it not been for 
an unhappy turn for cards and dice, he had ne- 


ver found reaſon to * acquainted with Mr. 
Scrape. 
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Scrape. But he unfortunately played deep, ſo» 
that when the law intitled him to receive his por- 
tion, he acted only as a factor, receiving with 
one hand, to pay it away with the other: of 
which Mr, Scrape had a pretty good ſhare; for 
he had out of mere good nature, ſupplied him, 
while a minor, with near 15001. for which he 
now received very near 50001]. Indeed not only 
law, but reaſon would have juſtified Mr. Fil- 
more's diſputing this; but the captain could not 
bear the thought of not keeping his promiſe, 

however wild and inconſiderate that promiſe had 
been: but his extravagance ſtill continued, and 
he was thereby obliged to continue his ac- 
quaintance with a man whom he deſpiſed, The 
uſurer was neceſſary to him, and his honourable 
performance of conditions had made him agree- 
able to the uſurer. He came frequently to 
Scrape's houſe, and could not help obſerving 
that his daughter was a fine girl; but he never 
ſaid any thing in commendation of her, that 
the father who doted on her, did not ſay ſtill. 
more. He would frequently deſire her to dance 
a minuet with the captain, and was highly 
pleaſed; when he inſtructed her; for the mother 
had never been able to prevail for more than 
one month for a dancing- maſter : and practice 
the poor girl had little or none. It was, there- 


Thy no wonder if ſhe wanted inſtruction; and 


13 | Scrape 
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Serape had no objection to it when it could be 
bad for nothing. The mother indeed foreſaw 
certain inconveniencies in this, but ſhe durſt not 
open her mind to her huſband, and whenever ſhe 
hinted her fears, he ſilenced her at once, having 
the utmoſt contempt for her underſtanding. Scrape 
had ſucceeded fo well in his fortune, that he had 
an high opinion of his own penetration, and was 


afraid of nobody. He would even go fo far, as 


to ſay to-his daughter; Nan, if ever thou art 
fool enough to fall in love, let it be with ſuch 
4a fellow as this.” Indeed he had no intention 
it ſhould be with that identical fellow, for he 
was ſo conſtantly ſwearing, if Nan married 
without. his conſent he would not give her 2 
penny, that he had no notion. it was poſſible ſhe 
could do any ſuch thing: for he had an opinion 


of her underſtanding, and never dreamed that a 
perſon of common ſenſe could do any thing con- 


trary to their intereſt. Now the girl hearing him 
ſo much commend the captain, either thought, 
or perſuaded herſelf ſne thought, the father meant 
to give her to him, and therefore ſhe gave 
way to her inclinations, which were perhaps a 
little heightened by the mother; who no ſooner 
perceived the leaſt ſymptoms of love in Miſs, 
than ſhe thought it her duty to be more 
explicit with her, than ſhe durſt be with the 
man. The young lady. had a great reſpect 
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for her mother, and yet certainly ſo it was, that 
her paſſion was rather heightened than abated 
by theſe prudent lectures. This I take to be natu- 
ral to the pafſion of love. Whilſt nobody ſpeaks 
to us of it, it is like ſand at the bottom of a ri- 
ver, and will hardly ever riſe of itſelf to diſturb 
the clear current of our reaſon ; but if by any 
means the bottom is raked, and put in motion, 
all is confuſion, If Nancy's paſſion was not con- 
quered by her mother's advice, her quiet at leaſt 
was loſt, and ſhe ſpent ſome nights very unhap- 
pily. She now became more ſerious than uſual, 

would ſpend whole days in thought, and loved 
to be alone, as at preſent we ſhall leave her, to 

reconnoitre the ſiduation of the captain. 


Advice to Lovers. 


OmeTHING in the manner and looks of 

the young lady, had long ſince convinced 
the captain, that he was her ſlave. He ſome- 
times had opportunities of ſpeaking to her alone, 
but never made uſe of them to declare his paſ- 
fion, though he had no reaſon in the world 
to expect an ill reception; for Miſs paid a 
peculiar ſilent attention to all the captain 
faid, which is, I aſſure thee, reader, a greater 
oor of a woman's. regard, than. almoſt any 
14 ming 
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thing ſhe, can poſſibly. ſay. Thus did the two 
lovers ſhilly ſhally away their time, each con- 


vinced of the other's affections, yet neither de- 
clating their own; for tho? the lover's eye has 
ever ſo plainly ſpoken the ſentiment of his heart, 
yet doubts will ſometimes ariſe, concerning the 
reality of the lover's paſſion. At leaſt it was ſo 
with this young lady. This and other uſual effects 
of a concealed paſſion, made a remarkable change 
in the vivacity of her temper; her dejection was 


too apparent to eſcape Scrape himſelf, nor was 


he long without diſcovering the cauſe of it; up- 
on which Miſs was inſtantly ſent into the coun» 


try, and there confined to her chamber, and the 


captain peremptorily forbid the houſe, *T'was 
no longer now, my dear Nancy, my child,” 
but that impudent flut,” and as for the cap- 
tain, he was a treacherous villain, an ungrate- 
ful raſcal, a beggarly mm ets is, behind his 
back he was called ſo. 


It may ſeem ſtrange, but ſo it was, that the 
captain, whilſt he had almoſt daily opportuni- 
ties of declaring his paſſion to his miſtreſs, never 
opened his lips to her about it; but the mo. 
ment he found her put out of his way, then no- 
thing ſeemed too , arduous to him, He ſoon 


found where ſhe Was, 7 ſee her was not ſo 
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* ; he therefore reſolved to write] will not 


ſay a love: letter, for ſurely it was no ſuch thing 


—— ut before we come to the letter, let me 
give the reader a piece of advice. If ever your 
love or intereſt ſhould make you ardently defire 
the good opinion of any fair one, take care, by 
no manner of means to make your firſt declara- 
tion by letter. Tis drawing the trigger before 
the piece is charged; in which caſe, though you 
ſhould prime never ſo high, you need not be told, 
you will never hit the mark. Indeed in the pro- 
greſs of the affair, when the lady's heart is 
charged full with your ſincerity, honour, affec- 
tion, tenderneſs ; then, —then indeed, a letter or 
two may take effect: but I happened not to be 
with the captain, and fo he wrote,—a long let- 
ter, with great apologies for writing at all; great 
profeſſions of ſincerity in what he wrote ; greatly 
accuſing himſelf of the higheſt vanity, for ſuppo- 
fing that ſo lovely a creature could have a favour- 
able opinion of him ; and yet (which in my opi- 
nion was a little bold) he confeſſed he had ſome 
ſuch hopes. One thing was a little extraordinary, 
he made no parade of his family, or his preten- 
ſtons in the world. In ſhort, his letter was a very 
honeſt, plain letter; he ended it to the beſt of 
my remembrance thus: « I own I have great | 


« * x-prorarh in knowing Mr, Scrape not to be 
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« of a very forgiving temper, for this of itſelf 
« will clear me of the ſuſpicion of being one of 
« theſe mercenary wretches, who blind. to the 
«real worth and merit of the lovelieſt creature 
upon earth, conſider ſolely, how to ſecure the 
« father's fortune in making love to the daugh- 
<< ter.” In this and his other profeſſions, I be- 
Deve he was ſincere; and indeed, Nancy was 
ſomewhat of the ſame opinion; but notwith- 
ſtanding, ſo piqued and nettled was ſhe to ſee 
he knew more of her mind than ever her lips. 
had ventured to inform him, that ſhe was within 
an ace of giving up the man ſhe really loved, to, 
a little female punctilio; and was juſt on 
the point of returning bis letter with diſdain, 
but that it ſome how occurred to her, that ſhe- 
would not do it, whilſt ſhe was in a paſſion. 
She therefore took up a. Spectator to read a little; 
until her mind was compoſed ;. for tho' ſhe. was. 

Tent off from London in a violent hurry, ſhe had 
taken time to pack up a few books ;, and ſhe had 
not read ten minutes befvre- it ſome how occurred, 
- that this very book was a-preſent which the cap- 
tain had forced upon her: the only one he had. 
ever prevailed on her to take, and that too in the 
preſence of her papa. Triffing as this circum- 
Kance was, it gave her whole mind another 
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the loved him, but 200 her heart confeſſed: he 
only hinted the truth, and ſhe-helieved he told ne 
leſs a truth when he ſaid. he loved her. How 
then ſhould ſhe behave ? She doubted long, but 
at laſt reſolyed to do hat very: fem women: 
upon earth would do, to deal plainly. and ho- 
nelly with a man ſhe thqught deſerved fair deal 
ing, However pt en 


5 CHAP. vr. * 
recipe ius town, bus of wonderful h. 


Pranr, reader, thou art not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the effect of a good and ho- 
neſt reſolution taken juſt going to fleep. Eaſy 
flumbers and pleaſant dreams are the certain con- 
fequences. I do not jeſt ;—depend upon it, tis 
a ſovereign preſcription, I am not much above: 
forty, and have tried it twice with ſucceſs al- 
ready, and intend when I get on the other ſide 
fixty, and find I want ſleep, to uſe it four or five 
times a mont. 


Miſs Nancy had no ſooner got into bed, after: 
having taken the above recipe, than ſhe fell into 
2 {oft innocent ſteep, and aroſe in the morning in 
Perfect ſerenity. Perhaps in all her life ſhe never 
looked ſo handſome; ſhe then fat down and wrote, 


S1 R/ 
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Ex Ars 1 ought to make no anſwer at all 


to your letter, and yet Lam anſwering it, 
and that too in ſuch a manner, as poſſibly I 
* ſhould not myſelf approve of, if written by ano- 
ther; for 1 am to tell you, that if my father had 
made choice of you, I think I ſhould have obey- 
ed him without reluctance; but, Sir, you know 
tis otherwiſe, and you could not yourſelf retain 
the good opinion of me which I own I am pleaſed 
in thinking you have, were I to take any ſtep in 


direct oppoſition to my father, I therefore never 
wil receive or write another letter on this ſubject. 
„ am, Sir, &c. 


A. . 


Doubtleſs ſhe was then ſeriouſly reſolved not 
to take any ſtep without her father's conſent, 


and yet ſo it was, that ſome days after, the cap- 


tain met her by accident, and prevailed upon her 


to leave her father's houſe and cleave unto him, 
fot then were none of thoſe fooliſh and wicked 
acts of parliament, which pretend to ſay, that a 
* Kine girl of ſixteen, is not as competent a judge 
_ of a young fellow's merit as a C0, 

or any other doating old fellow in the kingdom. 
To ſpeak in the modern phraſe of this match, it 
was as bad on both ſides as poſſibly could be. 


Miſs was à fine girl and her father ſo rich, that 


ſhe 
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ſhe might have well expected a coronet. Caps» 


tain Filmore was an handſome, well-bred, ſen- 


ſible young fellow; and though he had ſpent! his 
fortune ; and had nothing certain but his com- 


miſſion, yet as his mother was very fond of 


him, and had a good jointure, he made a gen- 
teel appearance, and kept the very beſt company; 
and as he was a man of quality as well as merit, 
there was no doubt of his rifing conſiderably in 
the army. But his marriage with the daughter 
of a ſcrivener, who had the impudence not to be 
proud of the honour done him, who alſo ſtub- 
bornly held out, and would come into no mea- 
ſures, and was reſolutely bent upon not giving 
his daughter one penny of fortune; all this 
wonderfully abated the warmth- of his brother 
lord Filmore's fraternal affection; and what at 
the ſame time put out the leaſt remaining ſpark 
of his regard for the captain, was the. birth of a 
fon and heir to Mr. Iſaac Scrape, about a month 
after the captain's marriage: of this his lordfhip- 


| heard accidentally almoſt as ſoon as it happened; 


and that he might not ſeem to be actuated by 
this news, he wentinſtantly home, that he might 
ſpeak his mind to his brother, before be had 


0 heard of this EY event. L 


As he 4 . no ras Seip es 


widte with, a younger bieiher, a captain f 
. foot, 
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foot,” who hid ruined his hopes by a fooliſh: 
match, he at once went up to the apartment 
of the new married couple, (for as the firſt ru- 
mour had aid; the captain was married to a 
yaſt fortune, his lordſhip had kindly invited him 
to his -owtr | houſe) and familiarly accoſting 
his brother, 4 Harry! faith I muſt make free 
„ with you, I cannot ſpare this apartment any 
« longer: and then whiſpering aloud, —< Sally 
6. 3s to be in ton to-night, and rot me if I have 
«any where to put her; and ſhe is with child 
«too, and 1 ſuppoſe your wife, though ſhe is 
4 beggar, is too proud—” The captain was 
amazed before; but this laſt piece of brutality 
fired him at once. Hold, Sir | preſume not to 
« ſhew the leaſt · diſreſpect to this dear woman; 
« if you but hint the leaſt unmannerly word in 
« her preſence, neither your title, nor your 
* houſe, nor your kindred to me ſhall protect 
you. Yes, we-ſhall ſoon leave your houſe, but 
4. whilſt-I am here, this apartment is mine, and 
4. I chuſe to be alone,”  <« Nay, Harry, if you 
are angry.“ —“ Yes, my lord, I am more 
« than angry; I am grieved to ſee that a brother 
gf mine ſhould-haye ſo little of his father's ſpi- 
« rit — but, my lord leave your houſe in an 
hour. For the preſent I deſire you will leave 
« me.” Nay but,—nay Harry, —I did not mean.“ 
« My. lord, I inſiſt I may be alone, and then 


L 1831 
handed his lordſhip, to the door, and calling his 
ſervant, he was not long packing up his all, 
which, with himſelf and his wife, an hackney 
coach conveyed to the captain's former lodgings.- 


Mrs, Filmore was very. uncaly,. far ſhe conſt» 
dered herſelf as the cauſe of the inſult her huſband 
fuffer'd in his brother's houſe, and of his being 
deſerted by his friends; but as he really loved 
her, he omitted nothing that might male her 
caſy. The lodgings they wers now in were in- 
deed much too good for à captain of ſoot, 
whoſe commiſſion was all he had nom to de- 
pend on; for his mother, on his marriage, 
had refuſed to ſee him, This lady was nat aus 
ated by thoſe ſelfiſh motives which affected hes 
eldeſt ſon ;, it was not the wife's want of fortune, 
but her want of blood, that offended the lady 
dowager, who was herſelf. of one of the beſt fy- 
milies in Wales, and could not endure that a 
fon of her's ſhould contaminate the blood of the 
great Cadwallader, by mixing it with that of a2 
vile city ſcrivener. However, when ſhe heard 
how ill her eldeſt. ſon had: behaved, ſhe-refolyed' 
to aſſiſt the captain, and not to leaue him in dix 
ſtreſs; indeed ſhe looked on this match as a 
miſc alliance, and perhaps thought our laws very 
deficient in allowing ſuch connections the honour- 
able appellation. of marriage. She ſent for the 


Cap» 
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eaptain, who went to her immediately, for ſhe 
deſerved and expected moſt punctual attention to 
her commands. She had been a moſt excellent 
mother, and if this fondneſs of family was a 
foible, ſurely it was an excuſable one in her 
who was as truly noble a lady as ever bore a 
title; her only miſtake was, that conſcious of 


having many excellent and truly. virtuous qua- 


lities, ſhe imagined herſelf indebted to her blood 
for them all; and if that had indeed been the 


caſe, ſhe could not have been too fond of her 


family. The captain was not a little perplexed 
how to behave; he expected his wife would be 


mentioned with contempt, which he was not in- 


elined to bear, even from his mother, yet it was 
dangerous to contradict her; and then again, to 


fuffer it quietly, would make her deſpiſe him; 
for he knew her ladyſhip would not in her heart 
be pleaſed with any thing that ſhewed a want of 


ſpirit. As he expected, ſo it was; the lady 
dowager ſcornfully mentioned his marriage, and 


at laſt, warming herſelf by her own reaſoning, 


eried, © What is now become of the wretch ? 
& You ſee your brother,” the captain in- 
terrupted her, *© hold, dear mother! Lord 
4 Filmore is no longer my brother, —l diſclaim 
« him,—but you are my mother, my kind af- 


* : FAO mother ! Not the loſs of my 28 
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« and all my hopes in life affect me: for theſe ! 
« am fully repaid. in the affections of a dear and 
« worthy wife.” —How, Sir ?—< Stay, my dear 
© mother, hear me out, there is nothing I re- 
ce oret, but the loſs of my mother's affection. 
That indeed, not even the woman I love can 
make me amends for: but one thing 1 muft 
« inſiſt on; not even that mother muſt, in my 
6 preſence treat my wife diſreſpeRfully.” — 
« Your wife, Sir !” (replied the dowager) © the 
« minx !”—Nettled at this, which was attended 
with a certain motion of the noſe, the fon replied, 

Mes, madam | my wife! my dear and be- 
« loved wife! and, in ſpite of your pride, your 
« daughter: and by heavens ! an honour to your 
&« family.“ This was too much to be borne, - 
all Wales was in an inſtant in her cheeks ; ſhe left 

her chair, and could almoſt have beat her ſon, 
yet could not ſpeak for fury.—The captain ſaw he 
had been too warm; he inſtantly fell upon one 
knee, and ſeizing her hand, * forgive me, dear 
“ madam ] forgive the diſtraction of a lover.— 
« Oh! if you knew her! if you knew 'with 
&« what infinite, what diſtant reſpect, ſhe looks 
« up to the virtues of a woman to whom I owe 
« ſo much | Remember, madam, how- dearly 


&« you loved my father; he Was, when firſt you 0 


6 knew him, a private gentleman, and though a 
1 © gentleman, yet in point of 1 no more 
66 equal 
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E equal_to. you Her ladyfhip began to cool 
2 little, oh, Harry, why would you diſgrace 
& yourſelf?” „Madam, it cannot be now un- 
« done, and do not now make a ſon, whom you 


<< once loved, unhappy in your diſpleaſure, —It 


« is the only thing that can make him ſo, As 
4 to my fortune, I can live upon a little, un- 
'< til my ſervices entitle me to more. Well, 

6 child, your brother and '——no, madam, 
not my brother; ſooner would I ſtarve than 
« take even a fortune at his hands; but you 


„ have ever been my indulgent mother, and 


« from. you I ſhould refuſe not the ſmalleſt kind- 
«+ neſs; my pride does not interfere with you— 
But why talk I of that ?—Give me nothing; 
already I have had too much; let me expect 
no more and may. I live to ſhew that my 


©. love and reſpect for the beſt of mothers is not 


intereſted or mercenary Might I but one 


E day hope you would ſee my my — the dear 


$ woman that I loye—I am ſure,” 4 Well, 
Harry, let her be at lady Charlotte's this even- 


«ing, may be I may call in but let her not 


te preſume to think of me as her mother. Oh! 


. madam ! forgive me if I am warm upon ſuch 
484 an occaſion; I cannot, will not ſubmit, that 


66 the woman who is my wife, ſhould be treated 
t with- contempt by any one, not even by you ! 
1 me your fight, upon my foul, 

A & I ſhall 
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44 ſhall be the moſt miſerable of men—yet 1 
« will obey you.“ Sir, replied the mother, I 
ce did not forbid you my ſight. Oh ! yes you 
cc did, and that too in the ſevereſt manner ; for, 
« think you, madam, that a ſon of yours has ſo 
«little ſpirit as to go any where himſelf, where 
<« his wife would not be received upon an equal 
«© footing ? My lordly brother indeed might do 
cc this; but I diſdain it. —Be not, deareſt madam, 
& unkind in this only point. —I will, I muſt 
ce bring her this afternoon, I know my mother 
c has too much real ſpirit to uſe any body ill, 
« eſpecially in her own houſe; and ſhe has ever 
ce been too generous and too kind to me, ta 
„wound me in a point fo. galling as the fight 
cc of an infult to my wife.” With this he bawed 
and left her ladyſhip in ſilent contemplation, She 
was pleaſed at the captain's ſpirit, and yet 
vexed at it, Once ſhe had a mind not to be at 
home in the afternoon; but ſhe was extremely 
fond of her ſon, and a little afraid to vex him 
too much, leſt his affection, which was always 
remarkable to her, might be carried away irre- 
eoverably; for in that affection ſhe had a cer- 
tain heart - felt comfort which repaid her fully for 
all the care and anxiety ſhe had ſuffered for him. 
She at laſt refolved to behave very _—_ and 
examine ber vilitant K* wed + 
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F CHAP. VIL 


The birth of the lovely Leonora. 


HE. captain returned to prepare his wife 

| for. her. afternoon's expedition. Great 
was the hurry and flutter of poor Mrs. Filmore- 
upon this occaſion, At laſt the hour came, and 
the went. The dowager was equipped in all the 
inſolent pomp of nobility, and inwardly brimfull- 
of family pride, She did indeed civilih receive her 
daughter -in law, and bid her ſeat herſelf; but 
then the words Sir and Madam, ſerved up by 
ber ladyſhip with infinite diſtance, ſunk poor 
Mrs. Filmore almoſt below her chair: whilſt 
the captain ſat biting his thumbs. and ready to 
burſt with vexation. His wife ſaw itz and could 
hold no longer, but throwing herſelf on her 
knees before the dowager, O] madam,” 
eryed ſne, J am unhappy enough. in the diſ- 
<& treſſes 1 have brought upon the beſt of men; 
« add not to my afflictions, by making me de- 


40 prive him of the love of ſo excellent a mo- 


ther. Perhaps I am unworthy of the honour 
«.of being conſidered as your daughter. 
& will” — The captain had ariſen at the mo- 
ment his wife did, but till now only ſtood ſilent 

.: N by 
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by her; but touched by her laſt words, he burſt 
out, „ by heavens, but you are,” —and raiſing 
her up, all in tears, turned to the old lady, Ma- 
« dam, I appeal to yourſelf, is ſhe not more 
<< than I deſerve ?*” The good lady had herſelf 
been touched not a little, and the only reaſon 
ſhe ſpoke no ſooner was, that her heart was ra- 
ther too full; but now approaching her, My 
c ſon's wife muſt,”” ſaid ſhe, 4+ be my daughter.“ 
Somehalf-formed language paſt on all ſides; ſmiles 
and tears of reconciliation z and a few minutes 
now made them tolerable good company, The 
captain was all life and good humour; the mo- 
ther ſmiled too, and was mightily pleaſed, and 
the young lady greatly ſatisfied, tho? pretty ſi- 
lent ; which diſpleaſed not her mother-in-law, 
They fat until it was pretty late, and parted in 
high ſatisfation. The next day, the dowager 
called upon them, and faid, ſhe had room for 
them in her houſe ; and turning to her daughter, 
this gentleman might always have had an apart- 
«© ment there, but he refuſed it, becauſe it was a 
te mother's houſe. However my daughter will in- 
« ſure me now a little more of his company.” A 
courteſy, and a look full. of ſenſibility, was all 
the return Mrs. Filmore could make. That day 
they went to her Jadyſhip's ; who, if before The 

| had been too poſitive in not allowing her ſon's © 
wife the honour of being called her daughter, 
ſhe 


yy 
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ſhe now made ample amends, for ſhe ſeldom 
gave her any other than that, or as tender an 
appellation. She ſeemed even to have forgot 
what family ſhe ſprung from : in which one fin- 
gle inſtance,” her ladyſhip had the honour to be 


imitated by the worthy Mr. Scrape, who never 
once enquired after his daughter; and not being 
called upon for money, gave himſelf no fort of 
concern about her. ; 


But the felicity of this amiable family was of 
no long continuance ; for, -in about two year's 
time; it was fatally interrupted by the cruel ra- 
vages of death. The captain was ſeized by that 
horrid diſtemper, the ſmall-pox, of which he 
died; and his wife, by her cloſe and affectionate 
attendance upon him, in his illneſs, contracted 

a diforder which, added to her grief, ſoon car- 
ried her off alſo: leaving the good lady Filmore 
plunged in the moſt bitter and ſincere ſorrow- 
They left behind them one only daughter, whom, 
together with his wife, her ſon's expiring breath 


recommended to her care; and that wife dying 


ſo ſoon after, in her laſt words, alſo bequeathed 
the child to her 1 8 


Well and eg as this lady loved her ſon, 
the meaſure of her grief was not quite full, 
until ſhe loſt her daughter-in-law ; then indeed 

3 
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it ran over, and ſhe could never have ſurvived 
the loſs, but that a ſenſe of her duty to the little 
orphan, made her exert more than human 
ſtrength. She called for help on him who never 
denies it to thoſe who aſk it ſincerely, Her 
little Leonora, the preſent object of our hero's 
affection, took up all her thoughts and care, and 
every day that was added to her age, ſhewed 
her more and more worthy of that care. Mr. 
Scrape too, finding, that lady Filmore was 
above aſking his help, and hearing ſhe had 
declared that ſhe would be at the expence of 
her grandaughter's education; and finding too, 
that his neglect of her who was now his natural 
heir, (for the ſon we mentioned did not live 
three weeks) began to make a little noiſe, he 
vouchſafed to beg of lady Filmore that he might 
ſee the child; which he did merely to ſave a little 
appearance of character. For to this ſort of 
people, character is a commodity of ſome value. 
This indeed was a point which did not directly 
interfere with buſineſs, yet he did not chuſe to 
ſet people a talking. A man whoſe houſe 
ſhould be built of ſtone, would not let boys 
throw pebbles at the walls of this houſe, for 
though the wall could not be hurt by pebbles, 
yet a chance ſtone might happen to break the 
evindows, Thus Mr, Scrape knew, that if peoples 
tongues were once ſet a going, they might hit 
| at 
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at laſt upon ſome of che window-like brittle 
parts of his character; and this he did not chuſe 
to have narrowly canvaſſed. He therefore wiſe- 
ly choſe to ſtop their mouths, ſince it coſt him 
nothing to do fo; not that even this circum- 
ſtance, fo favourable to his ceconomy, could 
prevent great inward vexation, and ſome occa- 
ſional cehifures, when he happened to hear of 


what was expended on his grandaughter's edu- 


cation, in which article lady Filmore {pared no 
coft, Son 


is hoped we may be excuſed for taking up 
fo much time, paper, and ink, in the ſtory of Mr. 
Scrape and his family, when it is conſidered, 
that he is the grandfather of our lovely heroine, 
the charming Leonora. If any cavilling critick 
ſhould aſk, why I make ſuch a man the grand- 
father of the lady whom I find qualified to en- 
gage the affections of my heroe,—T may cut 
Ga critick ſhort with the ready anſwer which 
all we writers of true hiſtory have it in our power 
to make. The fact was ſo,—juſt ſuch a 

ec man he was, and juſt ſuch a man have I de- 
« ſcribed him; and ſuch is my ſteady adherence 
& to truth, that I could not deviate one little 
« jot from it, though it were to fave a blot in 
etc my heroine's eſcutcheon.“ If not content 
with this, the critick ſhould ſtill preſume to Yiſ- 
puts 
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pute the propriety of my conduct; let him re- 
collect, that the lady is, by the father's ſide, of 
the beſt blood in Wales; that is, in the whole 
world. But then let him conſider too, that not 
all the blood of all the Cadwalladers could pur- 
chaſe one ſingle pound of fleſh in St. James's 
market; nor would the fulleſt branched pedigree 


tree of an Iriſh O buy fuel enough to roaſt a lark; 


nor will thoſe wooden rogues the cabinet- makers 
exchange a ſingle foot of mahogany for the moſt 
princely genealogical table that the moſt antient 
deſcendant of Saxon, Dane, or Norman in Great 
Britain can produce. Then pray, will not a lit- 
tle money be found of ſome uſe? Nay is not a 
good fortune a very proper addition to ſet off the 
beſt face in Europe? And without impudently 
contradicting the known, ſtated natural courſe of 
things, how could a very large fortune come to 
any ad but by the accident of ſome great 
rogue's having unfortunately belonged to that fa- 
mily, to make. the. fortune of better pe 
were deſtined to come after him a 


n 
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CHAP. I. 


Our young NR 


cartyour reader back to 

——— tnky Mr. George 
Stanley, and his fair miſtreſs, the 

q lovely Leonora.— But firſt let us 
3 look to the ladies, whom we _ 
| parted from them. At 

| together, 2 — not of a very lively 
VS Nen 
ler brother, did net den rer ma'am, 


wo 


her immediately, that ſhe nilght nt diſfurbthe 
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ma' am, anſwered the young lady, che was en- 


«© paged,” or Tm Jure wich great plea- 
dee ſufe have waited o your Jadyſhip.” ' Ab, 
*Fanny; anfwerct the lady, © 4 fra” your 


« brother was engaged indeed, but he had better 
ce have ſtaid here; it would be more for his cre- 
<« dit as well as intereft if he was not fo often 
« engaged.” Miſs Stanley was going to reply, 
— but her ladyſhip continued ;—* nay, I hope 
« ] am wrong. I have taken the liberty of ſpeak- 
« ing very freely to him,—he has promiſed me, 
« and I heartily wiſh he may keep his word. 
"Thien turning her eye on her grandaughter, who 
ſeemed a little heavy, aſked her if ſhe was not 
well ?—To which the young, lady replied, ſhe 
hat a great pain in her—heart,—ſhe might have 
ſaid, but ſhe choſe to ſay her head. The gagd 
lady adviſed her to go to bed; which advice ſhe 
very readily took. Miſs Stanley, who was, 
when they were together, always by mutual 
choice her bedfellow, ifiſifted on accom 


"by going to bed after her. Lite ef nothing | 


1 When'they were alone, the fol- 
lowing -converfation enſued, which I Mah fer 
down in the dialogue ways and firſt Miſs Stan- 
"tey began, —< Leonora, ty" dear; what is the 


matter with you 7-HoW'is ur head Le. 


K 2 No- 
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40 Nothing; e head is very well ten, 
c What then is the matter?“ Le. Nothing,” 
Stan. Nay, my dear, ſomething is.” —Le, << I 
te don't know.” Stan. I hope, Leonora, no- 
&« thing that my brother or I faid has offended 
« you. I am fure”—Le. „Nothing.“ Stan. 
« May be you would chuſe to go to fleep.” — 
Le.“ No! I am not ſleepy. Stan. Nay then, 
&« Leonora, deal with me openly and plainly, as 
« I would with you; tell me, Leonora,—do tell 
% me,” Le.“ Fanny, what ſhould I tell you? 


« —[ am ſure I don't know,” Stan. Nay, my 


e dear, I ſee you more uneaſy than ever I'ſaw 
« you in my life, you ſigh, you cry, you don't 
ce want to fleep, and yet aſſign no reaſon for all 
« this! I am ſure you might truſt me.. 
Le. Nay, Fanny, don't be angry, I don't 
c know what is the matter with me, indeed I 
e don't,—to be ſure”—and a ſigh opt her, — 
Stan. * To be ſure, what, my dear?” —Le. 
« Why, it was odd of you, to tell your bro- 
-<« ther, that I adviſed you to write,” — The 
other made vaſt proteſtations that ſhe meant 


no harm; ——That, Leonora ſaid ſhe was - 


ſure of; ce but then, added ſhe, What muſt 
6e your brother think of me? Indeed, Fanny, I 
9 ould be forry, of all people, that my friend's 
70 rather ſhould not think well of me? 
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In ſhort, in a little time, Leonora underſtood 
herſelf; and plainly found, that George had a place 
in her heart. In ſhort, ſhe honeſtly confeſſed 
it to Miſs Stanley; at the ſame time deſiring 
her religiouſly to conceal it; which ſhe pro- 
miſed to do, and was indeed reſolved to keep 
her promiſe. For, well as ſhe loved her bro- 
ther, ſhe had an equal regard for her friend; 
and as ſhe ſaw from their ſeveral circumſtances, 
that ſuch a union would be difficult, if not im- 
poſſible to be accompliſhed, ſhe therefore thought 
it beſt not to be attempted ; and accordingly 
ſpoke her mind plainly to Leonora, who be- 
lieved herſelf perſuaded by what ſhe ſaid, and 
reſolved to think no more of poor George, ex- 
cept as her friend's brother. Satisfied that ſhe 
had ſo reſolved, they both went to ſleep. | 


As to Stanley, after perplexing himſelf long, 
how to behave between the real paſſion he had 
for Leonora, and the gratitude due to the pretty 
German; he reſolved not altogether to deſert 
the latter; that is, he would ſee her ſometimes, 
and ſupport her always, but to have no other 
connexions with her, than as a friend he regard- 
ed; that he would purſue the other with all his 
might and main, and if happily he found he had 
any ſhare in her affections, he would leave it to 
common fame to tell the German what he was 

K 3 doing; 
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doing] and hoped that 4 might at firſt af. 


now; made, would reconcile her to it. Hugely 
ſatisſied with this notable contrivance, away he 
ſifter being there was a ſuſſicient excuſe for his 
ſo doing: And breakfaſt was no ſooner over, 


der. When they Were alone, he began 
to thank her moft fervently, for ſo. many in- 
ſtances of her affection, and concluded by beg- 
ging her to crown all her goodneſs by poſſeſſing 
Her friend with a good opinion of him. Much 
he ſaid, but all in va. Miſs Stanley was 
forry to ſee his heart ſo bent on his purpoſe, 
She repreſented to him, — that lady Filmore 
would (ſhe was ſure) never conſent, nor would 
old Scrape; and whatever: Miſs Filmore might 
do in reſpect to her grandfather, ſne was ſure ſhe 
never would take any ſtep; without her grand- 
*'marnma's confent. She added, ſhe was ſore her 
own father and mother alſo would never conſent 
to: his doing any thing againſt the will of lady 


George, do you imagine becauſe, my papa and 
e mamma don't know the life you lead, that 
therefore no body elſe does? — Ab, George, 


inter- 


fect her, yet à recollection f the nature of his 
and her connexions and thoſp . connexions he 


than he told his ſiſter he wanted to ſpeak with 


Filmore; and coneluded with ſaying, My dear 


e no lady” —Ah, ſiſter, 
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interrupted George,. Do not blaſt” all my 
hopes II have I own,—T' have been à baſe 
« profligate wreteh; but Leonora's virtues ſhalt 
« reclaim me. Aſſiſt me, my dear good girl; 
« aſſiſt me,” Still ſhe kept Her reſolutioſr; till 
George, a good deal vexed at het'inflexibility; 
turned ſhort, and taking up his hat, ery'dz 
« Well, madam, go on; =triampet forth your 
« brother's unhappy» follies: 1'} myſelf tb "the 
dear creature; at ofico&ftonfeſs,—repent-and 
* difelaim them all: farewell.” His ſiſter caughr 
hold of him, fer heaven's ſake, what are you 
e ding-to do, to ruin yourſelf Do you not 
«know the vaſt pride of lady Fifmore;” and dd 
you think Leonora has neither ſpirit nor delia 
s cacy enough to reſent ſuch an inſolence as 
« you are talking of? would ſhe not immediately 
« te}l her grandmamma ?—— Indeed, brother; 1 
& would ſerve you if J could; but this is perhaps 
a ſudden guſt of paſſion ; and how can I ſpeak 
*% te-my friend, who Knows how you live?” 
« My dear ſiſter I will from this moment—I wilt 
&« live ſuch a life as will ſurprize you. Well 
„George,. II tell you then, take three 
« months trial —if you then continue in tlie 
« fame mind, then“ Ah ! ſiſter a quarter of 
ia year l. believe me: truſt me. No, George 
& —one whole quarter —if you don't like it, go 
« your own way. — She was reſolved, and 
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George was forced to , and even to pro- 


miſe not to mention one word of his paſſion to 


Leonora herſelf. 


When Miſs Stanley bad parted with her bro- 
ther, and again joined Miſs Filmore, it was 
plain to the latter, by her friend's manner, 
zhat ſomething more than common had hap- 
pened ; and therefore extremely inquiſitive was 


ſhe to know what had been Mr. Stanley's bu- 


ſineſs. At laſt ſhe could not help ſaying.— 

ee tell me, Fanny, and tell me truly, did he 
« mention my name?“ Lord bleis me, Miſs l 
no to be. ſure, replied the other :—Leonora al- 
moſt burſting at the ſtarch term Mi. could 
not help repeating it; adding, I did not ex- 
« pet this from you indeed ! do you think I 
« would uſe you ſo?—and ſure it is not the ſiſter 
« ought to deſpiſe me, for having perhaps too 
e good an opinion of the brother” forgive, 

replied Miſs Stanley, forgive me--'tis impoſſible 
« J ſhould deſpiſe you; no, my dear friend, I love 
e and eſteem you; but I likewiſe heartily pity 


4 you.” **Pity me! —what then he, I ſuppoſe, — 


« did you not promiſe me not to divulge my folly ; 
5 for I {ce tis folly now !” He not offended. 
« dear Leonora; I love you! pity you, and 
ol Pity my 0b. eee, my 
renne AM ain « dear} 
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« dear! you ought not to be angry with me, for 
« really am perplexed how to act, or what I 
« ought to do between you.” I am not an- 
« ory,” replied Miſs Filmore, —“ but tell me 
« quickly,—tell me J conjure you by our long 
« friendſhip l tell me every word he ſaid.” Miſs 
Stanley did all ſhe could to excuſe herſelf, but 
at laſt ſhe related the whole; and ended with 
telling her, that George had at laſt promiſed to 
make no mention of his paſſion himſelf, This her 
friend thank'd her for, tho' perhaps ſhe would 
have forgiven Stanley if he had broke his word; 
but he kept it firmly: tho' for the whole three 
months together, he was of frequent parties 
with his miſtreſs. Whether this punQual obſer- 
vance was owing to his own nicety, or to his 
ſiſter's watchfulneſs, in never giving him an op- 
portunity, or whether either Miſs Stanley's friend 
or her brother were much obliged to her for her 
care, may all be a little doubtful ; but certain - 
ly ſhe was very ſolicitous about the Sie: as ſhe 
ſaw it muſt be attended with great inconvenience. 

About this time, lady Filmore not being well, 
was adviſed to go to Bath, and ſhe determined to 
take her grand · daughter with her. The night be- 
fore ſhe went, Stanley called to carry his ſiſter 
home, and after taking leave of lady Filmoie, ale 
young people were alone.—Mils Stanley and her 

a K 5 friend 
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friend embraced, and were very warm in their 
profeſſions of eternal friendſhip. Whether i 
was that Leonora was ſoftened in the tender mo- 
ment of parting. with ber friend, or that George 
was tranſported beyond himſelf, at the thought 
of loſing his miſtreſs, for a time at leaſt ;—but 
his lifter had no ſooner quitted her friends arms, 
than he ſeized Leonora in his, and fervently 
| embraced her, whoſe hand he never befors 
had preſumed to touch. He had juſt time enough 
to throw out a ſhort ejaculation to Heaven for 
Her ſafety, when Leonora recollected that it was 
not Mz/s Stanley's arms that preſſed her fo warnt- 
1y: and inſtantly breaking from him, ſhe thank'd 
dim for his good withes, in terms wonderfully 
- aukward, but in a manner very expreſſive. They 
then parted, and not a word of love was ſpoken 
by either, but a great deal was ſhewn by both. 
Miſs Stanley was herſelf in more uneaſineſs than 
either of them, for they both thought they had 
played their parts very well, and not diſcovered 
one bit more of their hearts, than common civi- 
Mey Juftifiet them in; but Miſs Stanley hap- 
pened to be quite of another opinion; however, 
me did not think proper to tell her brother ſo, 
- as they were going home; tho' he was continu- 


mly ona; bimſelf « on his behaviour : all which 


But 
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But now while lady Fi Itiore and her grand- 

daupiter are going to Bath, let us quit them for 

a while, and fee what old Mr. Stanley did, on 

the alarm be took” at His fon's ertravagance in 
e n _ nn he led. 
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R. Stanley knew too much of the world, 
. and of the turn of his ſon's temper, to be 
_ merely about his wearing a laced coat, or 
any trifle of that kind; but chen he bad heard 
ſome other little fing reports of his manner of 
living, which he had ſlighted till now; when 
putting all things together, he began to fear his 
ſon was very much miſ-ſpendigg his time, and 
he reſolved to ſearch the matter to the bottom. 
George ſound that his father was intent on the 
enquiry, and reſolved at once to ſee what a little 
impudent honeſty could do; be went to his mo- 
ther, confeſſed every thing, even to his winning 
the money, and concluded with ſaying, that lord 
Belfont had now left ; England, ſo that be had 
not his uſual, temptation ; profelſin gat the fame: 
time his reſolution of A. thorough reformation x 
In ſhort, he e confeſſed 7175 Mes. except 1 
fair with the German girl, His cap If 
ſeemed, to a fond mother, to be a fu cient _ 
Af repentance; „ and his father was very willing 
to 


— 
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to look on it in the ſame light; ſo that for the 
F eſent, the ſtorm blew over. 


As his parents v were totally — with 
the ſituation of his heart, in reſpect to Miſs 


Filmore, they conſidered his ſpending ſo much 
time i in the company of his ſiſter, who was then 
at lady Filmoxe's, as a proof of his having quit- 
ted all other connections. 


. When lady F more: "od "SY niece bad hes 
three months at Bath, George began to inſiſt on 
his ſiſter's performing her promiſe, now that he 
had performed his quarantine. He would have 
had her write, but that ſhe abſolutely refuſed ; 
though in fact, from certain paſſages in Leo- 
nora's letters, it was  impoflible for her to 
write a ſingle letter without mentioning him. 
Now ſome of my readers may be ſurprized, that 
a man ſo capable of obſervation as Mr. Stanley 
was, could not, were it only from the circum- 
ſtances in taking leave, have diſcovered how 
deep an impreſſion he had made on his miſtreſs 3 
but certain it is, that let a man be once ſe- 
rioufly and downright in love, while he. is ſo, 
his experience, his knowledge, his underflanding, 
only ſerve, .to miſlead him, and contradict com- 
mon ſenſe, Does his miſtreſs but uſe him with 
common civility, he wake it wy as the high” 
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eſt inſtance, and ſtrongeſt proof of affection; 
_ ſhe, even on a ſlight acquaintance, give him 
the ſtrongeſt marks of affection that an old and 
approved friend might expect, tis but innocence. 
and good nature: In this ligkt, George at once 
accounted for his Leonora's ſuffering him to hold 
her in his arms the evening before ſhe ſet out 
for Bath. And tho', in fact, the thought him the 
moſt accompliſhed of human kind; yet George 
knew nothing of that, nor needed he, ſince as 
a lover he could fo eafily account for any thing 
the ſaid or did. However, after the young lady 
was gone to Bath, Stanley, at laſt, brought his 
ſiſter to own, that Miſs Filmore had no bad 
opinion of him; which had at leaſt this good 
effect, that it kept him from falling into total 
deſpair, and conſequently,” from taking any raſh 
meaſures, which might have added to the unege | 
fineſs of both eee 


Mr. pl Mrs. Stanley, who watched their ſon 
very clofely, were happy to find, that he now really 
applied himſelf to his ſtudies. They were in- 
deed a little alarmed, a month afterwards, on the 
arrival of lord Belfont in town. To this noble- 
man they. knew their fon was under great ob- 
ligations ; ; they knew; too, the influence. his 
unhappy example already had over him, and they 
feared it would ſtill have the fam: but how 
great was their pleaſure, when they ſaw their 

8 3 ſon 
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fon fill ' maintain; his intimacy with, that noble- 
man, without being again miſſed by his exam - 


ple I with his lordfip, too, came home eaptaim 
Martin, for whQr lord: Belfont and the od ge- 
neral had now procuted a company. s pre- 
fence and example, perhaps a litele contributed 
tw George's withſtanding lord Belfont : fer the 
captain ſcemg his father would do nothing for 
him, and that therefore his fortune depended 
 folchy on himfcls, had already taught his Paffens 
a . eg 1 1 
© Iview-this biene Me. rantey: dae md: of 
bis time. Lord Bel ſont was himſelf ſurpriz d at 
me alteration in Georges manner, and he ob- 
ferved doo, that when he was in company, he 
was not ſo lively and ſpirited as formerly. He 
was a long time ſeeking for the cauſe, and at laft 
he concluded George was in love; and one day, 
| half in jeſt, half in earneſt, when Stanley was 
very ſerious, he aſf'd him if that was the cafe ? 


much; and ſuch unne- 
ceſſary, vehemence, wat nothing of this kind 
had happened, that his lordſhip was only the 
- more confirmed in his ſuſpicion. * But as George 
would not declare the object, his brdfhig was: 


00 polite to pref6 farther, © 
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he eeurſe of fed Belfont's me had at my 
—— 2that'#*conftitution may be 


Worn 
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worn out, as well as any thing elfe, and he was 
adviſed to go to Bath, Martin had agreed 
to go with him. The evening before they ſet 
ont, Stanley ſpent in their company, and lord 
Belfont-faid to the captain, in George's preſence, 
« Martin, don't you find it a little difficult to 
c credit Stanley, when be ſays he is not in 
46love; would not you ſwear to it?” „ Faith 
% my lord, replied the other, were it not for 
4c his ſo poſitively. denying” ity which I think he 
« would not to us, I ſhould think ſo.” Then 
turning to his friend, come, Stanley, tell us 
frankly if tis ſo,—who is ſhe ? 4 Pſhaw' was 
all the anſwer, till lord Belfont faid, * is it 
6 ſecond villager, Stanley? have you deſerted 
« your little German.“ She be daum' d, an- 
ſwer d Georg. Nay now, (replied the other) 
« | fee you are in for it; tis then, it ſeems, an 
& honourable flame; come, come, George 
tell.“ Why te then my lord, upon my word 
„and credit, my mother and faſter are the two- 
% women in all London, I think moſt of,. 
George thought he had got cleverly off, but the 

peer at once caught hold of the word 
<< in all London, dear George! O then ſhe is not 
„in London: perhaps ſhe is in Bath 3. ſhall I 
ii take a letter for you. Our hero almoſt leap d 
at the offer, but he ſoon recolleQed himſelf, and 
faw the impropriety of ãt. Afraid of being jeſted 
18 he ill perſiſted in bis not being in Jove. 
| I 
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It may not be eaſy to aſſign the cauſe, why he 
fo ftrenuouſly ſhould deny this fact, to two ſuch 
friends as lord Belfont and Gregory, As he had 
never ſpoke one word of his paſſion to the lady 
herſelf, perhaps he thought it look'd ridiculous 
to ſay he was in love.. But whatever it was, 
he parted with his friends, without making any 
confeſſion. 


Tho Miſs Stanley ſaw her brother every day; 
tho' he was continually talking of Leonora; 
and tho' Leonora wrote to her conſtantly, twice 
or thrice a week, and no letter without a men- 
tion of him; yet did not this mutual confidant 
let either of them know, how dear they were 
each to the other; but took all the pains ſbe 
could to perſuade each that the affair was impoſ- 
ſible ever to be accompliſhed. A thouſand times 
indeed ſhe repented having told Leonora what 
her brother on his firſt viſit had ſaid to her; for 
from that time Leonora (convinced that ſhe was 
miſtreſs of the heart ſhe wiſh'd to have, and 
knowing the purity of her own, and believing 
the honeſty of his intentions) thought herſelf in- 
' titled to think more of him, than otherwiſe ſhe 
would have ventured to do. Her thoughts, twas 
true, were pure and virtuous; his intentions ho- 
neſt and good; bis actions anſwerable ; but then 
there was, from the beginning, ſo little probabi- 


lity of ſucceſs, that it. would at leaſt have been 
F prudent 


5 
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„ if both of them had more exerted them 
ſelves, to reſiſt a paſſion they might at firſt have 
eaſily conquered ; but which, ſuffered to grow to 
a certain point, it was neither eaſy nor perhaps 
honeſt to relinquiſh. How little then is that 
moral rectitude, that fixed rule to be depended; 
on, when in fact, miſs but the moment of doing 
a thing, and 'tis chang'd from good to bad, from 
laudable to abſurd ? for tis time and circumſtance 
that at leaſt gives the grace to all human actions. 


_ 
1 —— 


CHAP. Ill, 


Our Heros auvius his paſſion for Lesnora. 1 | 


LL Miſs Stanley could ſay to her brother 

was in vain, he ſtill perſiſted, reſolving to 
avow his paſſion, as ſoon as Leonora came to 
town; and ſhe was now ſoon expected. All Miſs 
Stanley wrote to Leonora, had as little effect; 
tho” indeed that young lady did not, like her lo- 
ver, confeſs her paſſion; on the contrary, ſhe 
conſtantly thank'd her friend for her advice, and 
always aſſured her of her ſtrongeſt reſolves to 
purſue it: herein ſhe deceived not her friend 
but herſelf, At length the. day of her arrival 
Was appointed, It was with much difficulty, 
that his ſiſter prevailed on Stanley not to meet 
her on the wal; 3. and it was el by a promiſe, 
125543 Wa 
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thatifhe would ſuffer him to attend her to lady 
Filmore's;- the-very morning after her arrival; 
thin the fiſter, mucht againſt her inclination, con- 
fentedto.'' However, ſhe could not excuſe her- 


ſelf in this, and George reſolved to be with her 
WH ere Fang ere 


Ve before he went out, Martin was with 


him. He was furprized to ſee the captain, whom 


he did not expect, and to ſee him booted too; 
but moſt cordially and honeſtly embracing him, 
enquired the cauſe of his coming ſo ſuddenly 
to town. Stanley was afraid ſomething had 
happened to his friend lord Belfont, Martin 
aſſured him that his lordſhip was well, and ad- 
ded, George, L have rode hard, and if my 
journey anſwer to my wiſh, I ſhall be happy, 
« and ſo will you; for we ſhall both ſerve 
& our very worthy friend lord Belfont. Here: 
« is a letter for you; he would have ſent a 
&« ſervant, but as I believe his very life might 
es depend on it, I would not truſt a ſeruant's 
& haſte, and therefore came myſelf.” —* How | 
ic his life l replied Stanley, what mean you?“ 

&« -Why, dear George, he is fallen in love with-- 
« indeed the lovelieſt creature I ever ſaw i but 
ce his curſed character of a libertine, has ſet the 
cc grandmother againſt him; however, he pre- 


ah * her to give her conſent, provided he 
could 


{ 
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& could obtain that of the grandſathen. She and 
« the young lady are come to town. Aſter they 
« were gone, ee the grandmother inclined 
te to another, and for him intends to uſe her in- 
<« tereſt with the grandfather. The: lestar is to 
« delire you, to get your father, who ig (we) 
« hear) the old man's neighbour and friend, to 

£« prevail on him to accept lord Belfontz*” How ! 

cried Stanley, quite pale,—then taking up the 
letter, he juſt caſt his eye on it, but without pa- 
tience enough to read it through; yet ſeeing; 
enough to make him loſe all patience; almoſt 
wild he roſe up, crying, Q God !—then. 
ſuppreſſed his emotion, ſaying, Martin, yaw 
have buſineſs, ſo; have I : I ſhall meet you be- 
e fore noon at my father's I ſuppoſe, at preſent 
© I muſt beg your excuſe.” He took. his hat 
and. went out in haſte, leaving his friend in ſuck 
an amaze, that he thought not of following, till 
he was out of fight. However, he went with 
vaſt uneaſineſs to Mr. Stanley's, and found- that 
George had been there; but without ſtaying 
hve minutes, had gone out with his ſiſter. He 


then enquired for Mr. 1 and told him his 
whole errand. 


+ 


Let us follow our hero. H ſiſter being him 
in great perturbation, was aſtoniſhed in the 
higheſt degree, and.refuſed to go with him; till 
©4499 ? he 
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he ſwore if ſhe delayed but half a moment, he 
would go alone. Lady Filmore received them 
as the always did, in a very polite manner; 
the girls running up ſtairs, he had the very great 
fatisfa#iion of fitting above half an hour with the 
lady dowager, who was complimenting him on 
his reformation, of which his mother had i in- 
formed her ladyſhip by letters, forſooth ! 
George was not now in a humour to bear any 
ing.—He took his leave of the dowager, ſay- 
Nhe would call again on his ſiſter in an hour 
or two ; his hour, however, had not quite 
ſixty minutes in it, for he ſoon returned; and 
finding the young ladies alone, he ſhut the 
door, than ſeizing Leonora's hand, he for 
ſome moments preſſed it to his lips. de- 
clared his paſſion,. —ſwore his ſincerity, —— 
begg'd pardon for his preſumption :!——in ſhort 
hetalked himſelf out of breath, and almoſt fright- 
en'd her out of her wits ! for he look d wild, and 


"_ very incoherently. 
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Miesen uttered not one word,. but her 
friend at length interpoſed —— Dear George, 
& what are you about, and what is the matter 
ec with you this morning?” «© Matter, girl! ſee 
& here, (pulling out lord Belfont's letter) ſee 
&« here! can I for ever loſe my Leonora! and 
6 Find at er O Leonora, forgive my bold- 
| ad yogewod vt © peſs,. 
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e nefs, to dare thus to confeſs my Tg It is 
e not the leſs reſpectful: I am forced to do it, or 
« I willingly would havg been content, juſt to 
« look at you for ages. Dear Sir,” replied 
Miſs Filmore, Good Mr. Stanley I what mean 
« you ? What letter is that?“ O Leonora, tis 
46 from my friend, my rival, from the only man 
« on earth that can deſerve you. Ves it is, but 
& I loved, I adored you before he thought of you. 
„He ſhall not have you;—by Heaven h Zul! 
< not.” Then ſeizing her in his RSS, iu 
« You ſhall be mine, and only mine.——O ' 
<< ſweet creature forgive me,—pardon my 
<« preſumption, ———ſay, dear Leonora ;” till 
holding one of her hands,—< Say ſweet crea · 
<« ture, juſt that I am not hateful,” “ Alas 
«« Mr. Stanley !\——No indeed, you are not. 
O Fanny,—(with cheeks alternately fire and 
„ ſnow) Fanny, what ſhall I ſay, what can I 
4 do? and ſhe burſt out into tears.” —F anny was 
herſelf as much at a loſs, only ſhe would 
have adviſed them, for that time, to have 
parted; but her advice came too late. For juſt 
as Stanley, in thanks for the anſwer his Leonora 
had given him, had again preſumed to catch her 
in his arms, —lad Fumore opened the door. 


It were impoſſible to paint the. pride, Aſdain, | 
and vexation of the = dowager, the anguiſh 


and 
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and terror of Leonora, or the dilappointment of 
Stanley. His ſiſter's uneaſineſs, was alſo more 
than I ſhall attempt to deſcribe.— The old 
lady, on the ſight of her grand-daughter, in 
Stanley's arms, firſt broke ſilence. . How 
<6 Leonora ! can I believe my eyes —go,—g0 
« to Your chamber, go to your chamber, ma- 
„dam.“ ie began to anſwer with an 
« indeed mam, but ſhe was ſtopped, and the 
dowager repeated contemptuouſly,—** go to your 
6c chamber, - vou, which poor Leonora, ſcarce 
* able to walk, obeyed without reluQtance ; for 
"The was then not very ſorry to be alone.—She 
locked indeed at Fanny, and wiſhed for her, 
but that was: impoſlible. Stanley. would. himſelf 
Have ſpoke, but the old lady walked, majeſ- 
' tically out of the room, only ſaying, —<* I can- 
e not think your mother privy to this buſineſs :” 
chen turning to Miſs Stanley, and you too 
_« Miſs ——, to aſſiſt this profligate. —— 
« Fye, I never thought I ſhould bid Mrs, 
<« Stanley's children leave my houſe, —but I 
« do.” Stanley was provoked almoſt to madneſs, 
and 'twas with no little difficulty, and not with- 
out many tears, that hisſiſter could prevail on 
bim to quit the houſe; hut Lepnora's maid co- 


2 e bu u Shot rqpp'd lan Bellona let- 
He ce at home, whendedyRul- 
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'more's ſervant, brought it:incloſed to. his. mother 


with a note. both which Ma ll. e 
the next chapter, 4 3 
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OD knows how 1 ought t to ſalute You 
The incloſed T found in my "dining 1 room, 
* « and after what has "happened, 1 thoyght 1 not 
only had a right, but that it was my duty, to 
read it. It did not prove to come from the hand 
*1 feared, but I ſay enough to find how weak, 
© or at leaſt unhappy, lord Belfont has been, i in the 
c choice of a friend and confidant. 1 wiſh I had 
'©reaſon to be as much as ever your friend. y 


FiLMORE. R 
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Lord Beffont's letter . 
Dean STANUEY, ce 1622-yrigat 206) 


Need not have wrote at all, as our kiend 
Martin has inſiſted on taking upon himſelf 
«the whole trouble ef the affair that, is the ſuh 
Jeet of this letter. "He would, dear Staley, 


* have 
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C T told you, that 1 am at laſt brought to a 
«thorough repentance of all my follies ; but you are 
© not to imagine by this, that I am whining on a 
« death-bed! no, my boy, 1 am daily gathering 
* ftrength, and, may be ſoon ſtrong enough to be 
6 as fad a fellow as ever. But heaven has at laſt 
opened my eyes; it has ſhewn me virtue in ſo 
© lovely, ſo charming, ſo engaging a form, that 1 
© wonder at my having been ſo long untouched 
with its beauties. In one word, dear George, I 


_ © have ſeen and converſed with the lovelieſt and 


'© beſt of womankind. Think not, my friend, that 
A meer face could overpower my ſenſes, and 
© poſleſs my whole heart, —No !—tho' this love- 
y creature has a perſon beyond imagination ex- 
© quiſite, yet were that all, my eyes perhaps had 
'© oazed at her for a while, but my heart had been 
© at eaſe, —And this thou knoweſt of me 
but here, my Stanley, is ſuch an underſtanding ! 
© no pert ſallies of falſe wit, — no flat inſipid ſee- 
< ſaw chit chat: all ſhe ſays, and all ſhe does, is 
« decency, ſenſe, and virtue. But I need not 
© fure have told you this; for you it ſeems are 
« acquainted with her, —Ah ! Stanley ! how happy 
for thy peace it is, that thou ſeeſt her. not with 
my eyes ! — But to the buſineſs of my letter; her 
ks. grandmother, lady Filmore, objects to me, on 
account of the life I have led. The old lady has a 
5 « great r. regard for your mother, and often chides -2 
; © ior 
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© for having miſled you; but ſhe tells me you 
© are now reformed, of which, grave Sir, I wiſh 

you joy; and do ſincerely rejoice in it, and for 
« this one plain reaſon, becauſe your ſanctified 
face may now be of uſe to me, in anſwering 
< for my reformation. Wait on the old woman, 
© dear George, and ſwear to her, that Jam be- 
© come a faint; as I have the ſhame of ſeducing 
© thee (tho by the by thou wert a very willing 
© rogue) let me have the credit of thy converſion; 
© and you know, I did uſe to reprimand you 
ſometimes.— But to be ſerious, Stanley, thou 
© may'ſt anſwer for me; for if it pleaſe heaven to 
© bleſs me with this lovely dear creature, I ſwear 
© hy=—— what oath is ſacred enough to uſe for 
Leonora? Oh! George, I love her, and never 
will wrong her, by entertaining one thought 
© of another woman, But be ſure perſuade the 
© erandmother of my being now a ſober fellow. 
The old lady, if I miſtake not, has no bad 
© opinion of reformed rakes—as they call us, 
As to the dear creature herſelf, I will not de- 
© ſire thee to name me to her, for you kyow 
« "tis a maxim of mine, never to employ ano- 
© ther to ſpeak for me, in ſuch a caſe. Per- 
© haps I may let thee deliver a letter. But 
* one piece of ſervice thou may'ſt do me. Fox 
long while I imagined the diſtance the ſweet 
© creature 2 and her conſtantly breaking off, 

VOke 1 * when 
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: 5 ach when I but hinted my paſſion, was owing to- 
© to what—to her being a woman, George. But 


© the motning before'ſhe went off, as I took my 
© leave, and in a lucky moment, in the abſence 
© of the old one, was more explicit than I had 
c yentured befote; in bluſhes and confuſion, ſhe 
© brake from me, ſaying,—my heart, my lord, is 
not now in my own diſpoſal. —Pray my lord, 
£ ——and as it were recollecting herſelf; you 
© know I am at my grand-mamma's diſpoſal. 
Now perhaps, (and I hope it) there was no- 
© thing in this. And yet perhaps too ſome wretch, 
© ſome vile low villain, has poiſoned the young 
© affeCtions of this lovely girl: if fo, find it 
© out, and tell me quick, Stanley, that I may 
© cruſh the wretch, —but what do I fay,—'tis 
© impoflible : my Leonora is all perfection, and 
© could not harbour a mean paſſion. 


Vet may be ſome lucky rival, my equal in 
© rank and fortune, has come before me, and 
found the way to a heart he cannot deſerve 
more than I will-Oh! my friend, ſearch it 
© out,—inform me quickly. They tell me, it 
© will be dangerous to leave this place for ſome 
time, but if you diſcover any thing, quickly in- 
form me, —a moment ſhall ſee me in town. 


„This 
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his is not all the buſineſs I have with thee. 
« Her grandmother, in ſpite of my intreaties, 
would never admit me but as a common viſi- 
© tor, under pretence of having no right to diſ- 
« poſe of Leonora without her grandfather's con- 
« ſent; telling me too, with a ſaucy ſort of vir- 
tue, that I muſt not expect, ſhe would be my 
advocate to him, for my life, forſooth, has been 
© ſo ſtrange, that ſhe knew not how any woman 
© could open her mouth in juſtification of me. 
© Here, Stanley, am I at once puniſhed for all 
my iniquity; but you, my friend, can ſerve me 
© here. This grandfather is, it ſeems, thy father's 
© neighbour and acquaintance ;z he is, I am told, 
© rich and teſty, and affects a pride of not va- 
© luing nobility. But I ſeek no fortune, give 
me my Leonora, and let him give his money 
© where he liſts. Prevail on thy father to exert 
© his intereſt for me. No time muſt be loſt, for 
© the very morning that Bath had loft the fineſt 
creature that ever came into it, I diſcovered, 
© that the dowager had a deſign of beſtowing ſuch 
© a treaſure, on the heir of an old Welch fami- 
£ ly; a fellow, whoſe only merit is, that he is a 
© lump of ſobriety. He too has offered to take 
© her, without any immediate fortune, if ſecured 
© a good one on the grandfather's death. Oh! 
George, if my heart were not deeply ſenſible 
© of the virtues of this lovely creature, an] that 

L2 her 
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© her worth ought to out-weigh all other conſi- 


derations,.— think you, I would ſue for the 


© conſent of a ſcrivener ?—PFarewel] —I have 
© given thee a long letter, and much trouble; 
© but thy friendſhip will I know rejoice to ſerve 
me. — Our worthy friend would go himſelf to 
town. With two ſuch friends acting in con- 
© cert for me, I muſt ſucceed, and then our 
« friendſhip will never end, for Þ'!l lead a ſo- 
© berer life than either of you, ſo that you will 
© not be afraid of me; as you George have | 
© lately been, and as Martin always was, Ex- 
ert thyſelf, dear Stanley, ſet thy father imme- 
6 diately to work; let me hear from thee ſoon ; 
« and fully believe me to be, 


My dear friend, &e. 


4 BELFONT.” 


% 


| Mrs. Stanley was not a little 3 at the re- 
ceipt of lady Filmore's letter, and was at a loſs 
to gueſs the meaning of it, till her daughter in- 
formed her what had happened that morning. 
She then read a ſevere lecture to her ſon. . 


55 Tho George's reſpect for his mother kept 
him ſilent, ſhe could perceive, that he was totally 
inattentive to what ſhe ſaid ; ſhe knew his ſenſibi- 


lity, 
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ſity, and hoped his friendſhip for lord Belfont, 
would work more with him, than all her reaſon-+ 
ings. She therefore return'd him lord Belfont's 
letter, obſerving how little *twould become him, 
to obſtruct the happineſs of a man who had been 
ſo much his friend, and who depended fo in- 
tirely on him. He had before only run his eye 
over the letter; he now read it over and over. 
Certain words, tho' they were a rival's words, 
he could not but dwell upon. His perplexity 
and vexation were equal, His rival, a man 
every way, by nature and fortune, 10 well, ſo 


dangerouſly, qualified to deſtroy his hopes. And 


yet, one to whom his obligations were ſo ex- 


ceſſive, that his honour, nay, common honeſty, 


ſeemed to call upon him, to aid and aſſiſt in 
every honourable deſign. —And in every deſign 
but this, which croſſed the favourite hope and 
wiſh of his ſoul, his heart aſſured him, he ſhould 
be ready and eager to concur. In this, he 


thought it ſomething more than unreaſonable to 
expect his aſſiſtance, | 
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CHAP, V. | 
a A I:fſon to teach friends to deal ingenuouſly. 


LD Mr. Stanley had no ſooner been in- 
ſormed by capt. Martin of lord Belfont's 
paſſion, than glad of an opportunity of ſhewing 
his readineſs to ſerve his lordſhip, he haſtened 
to find out Scrape. As the lover was wiling to 
take his grand-daughter without a fortune, Mr, 
Stanley was pretty ſure of ſucceſs; nor was he 
deceived. Scrape inſtantly drew up an inſtru- 
ment agreeing to the marriage, if his lordſhip 

made ſuch and ſuch ſettlements. And. as he 
knew they would be words of no force, he ad- 
ded, if they behaved well, he would leave them 
a!l his fortune. This buſineſs had kept old Mr. 
- Stanley abroad at dinner ; but it was no ſooner 
compleated, than captain Martin ſent intelligence 
of it to lord Bel font. 


I be captain had been ſurprized and vexed at 
George's behaviour, but lord Belfont's affair 
then ingroſſed his whole attention. Now that 
Was diſpatched, he began to refleCt on his friend 

Stanley s manner, and thought he ſaw ſome 

reaſon to fear, that the intereſt of the two friends 

be loved beſt i in the world might claſh, He re- 
turned 
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turned to Mr. Stanley's houſe with him, where 
meeting his ſon, the old gentleman ſaid, George, 


. « what have you done with yourſelf to-day ? But 


J ſuppoſe you have been with your ſiſter to 
&« ſpeak to lady Filmore in favour of your friend 
lord Belfont. I have done more; I have been 
« with Scrape, and got his conſent.” How, 
de Sir,” ſaid the aſtoniſhed ſon,.— “ S'death Sir, 
«© —ſure,” The old gentleman had been in high 
ſpirits, on having had an opportunity of obli- 
ging lord Belfont, whoſe friendſhip to his ſon 
had engaged him greatly in his lordſhip's inte- 
reſt. He had expected to find George highly 
ſatisfied and pleaſed with what he had done. No 
wonder then, if he was greatly ſurprized at what 
George had ſaid; and more ſo, when George 
turning to the captain, exclaimed, —*« Ah! 
6 Martin! I little thought, that you would be my 
« deſtruction !” and abruptly left the room, and 


the captain followed him. 


Stanley was however ſoon reconciled to his 
friend, being gonvinced, that he could not have 
acted otherwiſe. Indeed had he not himſelf be- 
haved fo abruptly in the morning, matters might 
have been leſs precipitated, Stanley, now, too, 
condemned himſelf ten thouſand times for not 
having informed him and lord Belfont of all his 
views. Had he plainly and openly, and as per- 
L 4 haps 


— 
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haps the worth of two ſuch friends deſerved, had 
he told them the ſituation of his mind; lord Bel- 
font, who was really a man of honour, and 
trul) y his friend, had never ſuffered his eyes to 
gaze away his heart, where he knew his friend's 
\ heart to be already engaged. Tis eaſy to pre- 
vent, tho often impoſlible to remedy an evil; 
how careful then ſhould we be, not to let not 
only our paſſions, but not even any little point 
of falſe modeſty or miſtaken honour betray us 
into any the moſt trifling inſtance of falſhood! 
Had Stanley dealt Mainly and openly with his 
frzends, he had ſaved himſelf and them all this 
trouble; this he now ſaw, but his after-know- 
ledge. was of no uſe to him, Martin, how- 
ever, reſolved himſelf to write to lord Belfont ; . 
which he did yery fully, concluding in wiſhes, 
that one of them would wave his pretenſions, 
in favour of the other; to effect which, he would 
uſe all his friendly endeavours, but thought him- 
ſelf bound not to interfere in any other manner, 
ſo as to promote the intereſt of either, in oppo- 
fition to the other, 


. 


5 Stanley too, was alſo engaged in honour to 
write to his lordſhip, which he accordingly did, 
in the following terms. 


Mr 
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My Lox, 


OR every inſtance of your friendſhip and 


— confidence, I thank you with my whole 


© heart; but the late proof J received of it, in 
« your lordſhip's letter by captain Martin, has 
© left me in the greateſt perplexity. There is no- 
thing I wiſh more, than to ſeryę your lordſhip ; 
8 and! am ſure you will at leaſt pity me, when 

you ſee how I am circumſtanced. Our friend 
© will give you the full account, for my own 
© part I am really unable. 


»Tis true indeed, that no one of your Iord- 
© ſhip's rank, fortune, or merit, has found the 
© way to Leonora's heart, —Tis as true, that no 
« vile wretch has poiſoned her affections. Your 
© Jordſhip's good opinion of me hitherto, will juſ- 
« tify the lady, if ſhe vouchfafe not to think ill 
« of me, Oh! lord Belfont, be aſſured, that no- 
© thing could give me hs pleaſure than the 
© having it in my power to contribute to your 


© lordſhip's happineſs. Nothing could more deep- 


ly afflict me, than to ſee myſetf an obſtacle to 

it. You fayT am happy in not knowing her 
thoroughly; alas ! my lord, —l have known her 
© long, I know her thoroughly, Had fhe 


* happily fixed her choice on you, I had in ſi- 


L 5 © lence 
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© lence bewailed my own loſs; and yet been 
© pleaſed that you were happy. My dear lord, 
© I know your worth: you would not be a ra- 
© viſher,—you have too noble a heart to take 
© advantage of her friends commands to force 
© her to your arms,—T do not myſelf deteſt the 
© thought more than I know you do, — — Think 
then, when ſhe told you ſhe had not the diſpo- 
* ſal of her heart, —think, my dear lord, that ſhe 
© meant to ſay, I had a place in it. With a 
"© man of your lordſhip's virtues, I may, I think, 
make a good plea, of a prior right. Al- 
low me this, and diſpoſe of me, ever after, 
* thro' all my life as you pleaſe, 


© My father has prevailed with Mr. Scrape, 

© and before this, you have, I believe, his con- 
© ſent ; Which, [ Rope, from the infinite honour 
© of lord Belfont's Tature, he will never uſe in 
© violation of his friends right; eſpecially as I 
© have really ſome reaſon to think myſelf not 
© indifferent to the lady: but however unfortu- 
* nately I may be circumſtanced, I am ſure I am, 


© Your lordſhip's ever faithful, 
GEO. STANLEY," 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, „ 


A man who is himſelf in love, never * any 72 
in his rival's Pretenſions. * 


ORD Belfont had been Ned pleaſed 
with the expreſs Martin had ſent him, and 
had dwelt with great pleaſure on the ſervice done 
him by Mr. Stanley, This he wholly imputed 
to the influence his friend George had over his 
father, and congratulated himſelf on having ſuch 
a friend, But the poſt gave another turn to his 
lordſhip's mind, If before he was applauding 
our heroe for virtues he was not then exerting, he 
now made ample amends by charging him with 
crimes he was always a ſtranger to, He forgot 
his uſual temper and nioqazation ; he diſdained 
writing to Stanley at all, and quite overlooked 
the father's warmth in ſerving him. He wrote 
indeed to Martin in theſe terms : þ 


»* I 
FEE 
SIR, 


F the behaviour of that gentleman, to a man 
who regarded him as ſincerely as you poſſi- 
© bly can, does not deter you from any further 
connection with him, I have #0 right to bid 


© you deſert his intereſt ; but I muſt 'defire you 
- * not 


2 


1 
— 
4 
= 
1 
| 
? 


=. 
3 


a: 111 1 
FF not to Liars with mine, for 1 neither will, 


nor in honour can give up my pretenſions, 
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* 


— 
7 


„Had be, when we were all together in town, 


* * told us, that his heart was engaged, (and we 


M "0 often alk d him ) then—then, indeed, I ſhould 


ha! 


« have behaved like a friend, and have' adviſed 
© him to relinquiſh all thoughts of Leonora, 


8 . But how fooliſh was he to think of her? He 


* , 


© never had it ſeems opened his lips to the lady; 
« if he had, 1 ſuppoſe ſhe would have laughed 


at him. A lady, the daughter of a man of great 


£ family, and under the care of a watchful grand- 


— mother! could he think lady Filmore would 


ever have given her conſent to Leonora's mar- 
© ' rying a man of little or no fortune ? And who, 

Lif he had one, was but too much inclined to 
idle it away. Or if her grandfather's conſent 
was aſk'd, would he ſo diſpoſe of his fortune? 
C Or is it likely that the lady, in ſpite of all 
« theſe oppoſitions, would fo diſpoſe of herſelf? 


II have too good an opinion of Miſs Filmore, 


0 imagine it. 


* 


and I muſt own too juſt a one of the gentleman 


2 © He calls himſelf my friend. T wrote to him 
under that miſtaken notion, intruſting him with 
my aſſections to a lady, with whom he might 

-- ſerve me. Beſore this he had never ſpoke to 


Paul- en ber now he makes ule of this opportu- 


33 
"ROT : 


© nit 
Pe y 


* 
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, .* nity of declaring | his paſſion | But allowing he 
. had ſome regard. for the lady, yet as His o own 
„ © ſucceſs, was impoſlible, might T not hive ex- 
« pected he would mother : a flame that might ob- 


SS 4&5 7 


6 calimmerings of o one: tho now, whetted by an 

c oppoſition to one he cal his friend, per aps 
- © it may be ſtrengthened. Was this à friend's 
2 part? I have avowed my paſſion to the lady, 
1 

, 


to her friends, to all the world.—He bids me 
*. yield it to him — ?——Becauſe, he has 
"= « ſame reaſon to think himſelf not indifferent. 1 
| © . + muſt ſay, this is both inſolent and fooliſh ; for 
5 © what if I waved my pretenſions, i is he the near- 
© er to the attainment of his romantic wiſhes ? 
© I do not bid him to forego his paſſion—let him 
c purſue it to his ſhame— 


— 


* 


II ſhall be in town in a few 7 have been 
| C this man's friend too long; if we have the miſ- 

© fortune to meet, let it be as ſtrangers, | Ex- 

© cuſe me, Sir, for dealing fo freely with one you 
- © honour with your regard, but I am ſtrangely 

* uſed. I hope I ſhall have the pleaſure of ſee- 

ing you when I come to town, and am, 
8 IR, 
* * Yours, Berrour. 


Lord Belfont UT 1 3 a for 
bis complaints; yet ſurely, we ho are behind 
7 5 the 
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the curtain, to ſee the working of poor Stanley's 8 
mind; who know that his whole ſoul was 
wrapped up in the admiration of Leonora's vir- 
tues, and that he ſincerely ſuffered for finding a 
rival in lord Belfont, whoſe friendſhip he moſt 
earneſtly wiſhed to deſerve ; e cannot intirely 
condemn Stanley, Indeed had not lord Belfont's 
own heart been ſo deeply engaged in affection 
to Mis Filmore that it fmothered all other ties, 
and would from no quarter admit of the leaſt 
oppoſition ; had not this been the caſe, no man 
was more capable of ſearching into the moſt ſe- 
cret ſprings of the mind, which, hid from vulgar 
eyes, give life to all the actions of man: if in 
this ſearch he found the ſpring itſelf clean, and 
not foul'd by any little particles of meanneſs, 
baſeneſs, or ſelf-intereſt within, there was no 
man more willing to clear away all external. 
obſtructions, which power, ill-nature, or vil- 
lainy, might throw 1 in the way, to clog its opera- 
tions. Had any other man been Stanley's rival, 
let his merit, rank, fortune, qualifications, have 
been ever fo great, yet would not lord Belfont 
fo readily have adviſed him to give up a fine 
woman, to whom! he had ſome reaſon to think 
himſelf not indifferent. The very beſt of us ſee 
things with a quite different eye, where our 


| own. intereſt is concerned. 3 
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CHAP. vil. 


An example to old folks baw 10 behave fo young 
Fools. 


H E N lady Filmore had wrote to Mrs. 

Stanley, ſhe immediately called a coun- 
cil within herſelf, wherein pride and good ſenſe 
had a hard ſtruggle ; the firſt repreſented a long 
train of anceſtors all diſgraced and diſhonoured 
by this girl's degenerate paſſion, and even con- 
demn'd her ladyſhip, for the regard ſhe had for- 
merly ſhewn the mother, and the affection ſhe | 
had ſo long, and as pride call'd it, ſo ſhame- 
fully teſtified for the daughter. Pride was thus 
running on at a great rate, till with the mother, 
the mother's huſband, her own ſon, her fayoy- 
rite ſon, occurring to her memory, brought a 
flood of tears. And juſt then, good ſenſe, 
who till now had been dumb, ſaid a great deal ; 
it repreſented to her that the mother had made” 
merited all her regards; that her child had hi- 
therto never deſerved an angry word from her; 
that ſhe was gentle, mild and grateful, in the 
higheſt degree; that this laft principle ſolely - 
would prevent her taking any ſtep, poſitively 
againſt the opinion of one ſhe had fo many obli- 
gations to, It reminded her alſo, that tho it 
was probable from what ſhe had ſeen, that all 


was not as s the could wiſh it, yet ſhe knew no- 


thing 


( heart to ſee her take on ſo.- 
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thing in particular, and if ſhe ſhould uſe harſh 
means, they might poſſibly deter her grand- 
daughter from dealing plainly with her ; but that 
by perſuaſion and mildiſh threatnings of future 
diſpleaſure, the young lady might be induced to 
diſcover, how far Stanley's family were con- 
cerned. She had perſuaded herſelf, that Mrs. 
Stanley and her daughter were at the bottom of 
the affair, but wiſh'd to be fully inform'd, as 
alſo, when George firſt ſpoke to Leonora. 
and ſo ori, that ſhe might take her meaſures ac- 
one!, 


When ſhe had reſolved how to act, her mind 
Was a little compoſed; then calling Leonora's 
' maid, —the girl came to her blubbering, with 
"her eyes red with crying, and upon her aſking 
' for Leonora, ſhe anſwer d,. La ma'm, my 
& poor young lady——Þ'm ſure it grieves my 
| To be ſure 
your laſhip” ———<©* What does the creature 
mean!“ replied the dowager:—— 0 Ja 
4s nothing an pleaſe your laſhip, but only 
« my young lady has been crying this hour: T 
can't, not I, imagine the reaſon ; I was afraid 
46 your laſhip was angry with het.“ Her lady- 
' ſhip did not much heed the maid, and only 
ſaying to herſelf, „ Poor girl,” bad her tell 


bor e would come and ſit with her 


half. 


I. 

half an hour before ſhe dreſt; The girl few 
to her young lady, * la! ma' am, 1 don't be- 
« lieve, not I, that my old lady is angry, that 
« is, not fo angry, for her laſhip juſt now bid 
« me tell your laſhip, that her laſhip would ſit 
« a little with your laſhip, before her laſhip 
„goes to dreſs.” This ſo frighted Leonora, 
that the courſe of her tears was immediately 
ſtopped, and to them ſucceeded the moſt anxious 
ſolicitude, for the purport and conſequences of 
her ladyſhip's intended viſit. 


Before ſhe I ſay any e thing, the old lady 
appeared. Mrs. Betty was ſent off, and Leo- 
nora, alarmed at the ſight of her grandmother 
after what had paſſed, burſting again into a bitter 
flood of tears, ſhe at once ſtoppꝰd her own mouth 
and her grandmother's : who, however, firſt res 


covering herſelf, ſaid, * Sit down, child, ſit 1 


« down, what is it you mean? — Fye my dear, 
e recolle£t yourſelf, I am come to talk to you.” 
« Oh! madam, indeed!“ anſwer'd Leonora, but 
the could ſay no more, nor was the good lady 
herſelf, at that moment, bleſſed with any great 
volubility of tongue. She only added, “ Well 
Leonora, I find my dear you are not juſt now 
„ able to anſwer ſome little queſtions, I had to 
„ make; fo, I'll defer them till after dinner: in 
8 the mean time recollect yourſelf, and do not 
0 « make 


— — - _ 


—— — —ꝛ— 
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tc make the very ſervants talk, For God's ſake, 
Leonora, my Dear, dry your tears, I am not 
« come to chide you, but to talk to you as a 
friend; and J expect you will deal with me 


q * fo plainly" and honeſtly, that you will deſerve 
© my an as indeed J think I have de- 


6 ſerved yours. O yes, indeed you have 
<' madam ! and I never can forget your good- 
* neſs.” This was all the anſwer ſhe was able 


to make; „Well, I believe it, child, but we'll 


* ſay no more at preſent; I am going to dreſs; 
« after dinner we'll talk a little: in the mean 
time dry your tears, don't let the ſervants re- 


mark any _— ſaid the old lady, and left 
the room. 


8 was ſtruck wich her ladyſhip? s mild- 
neſs, and her tears return'd thick and threefold, 


as ſoon as ſhe was alone; ſhe heeded not how 
the time went; and when dinner was ſerv'd had 


not altered one pin, the? indeed Mrs. Betty had 


frequently reminded her, that it was near din- 
net, — that dinner would be ſoon on the ta- 
ble, — that he firſt bell had rung ;”—all ſignified 
nothing, Leonora indulged her own melancholy 
thoughts. But when dinner was actually ſerv'd, 
ſhe was not a little frightened, as ſhe knew lady 
Fillmore would be difpleaſed if ſhe did not go 
eee was not fit to appear. 


. She. 
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She at laſt ventured to- ſend word ſhe was not 
well. — The good lady was ſomewhat nettled at 
the meſſage, which ſhe looked upon as a breach 
of promiſe, and indeed of good manners, and 
even a want of reſpect, a thing ſhe was not apt 
to paſs by un- noticed. Riſing pretty haſtily, 
| the walked ſomewhat / quicker than was uſual 
with her, up ſtairs. She had, perhaps, ſome 
thoughts of altering her plan. But Leonora 
heard her coming, and half frighten'd out of her 
ſenſes, ran and met her at the door, crying, 
Indeed madam, I am not well, upon my word 
« I am not.” Her fright had given her a look 
as pale as death. The old lady at once not only 
pacified, but a little alarmed, anſwered, My 
«« Dear, Iam very ſorry for it, dear child com- 
e poſe yourſelf You are in the right not 
« to come down fairs, J will eat a bit of din- 
<< ner in your room with you: may be a bit of 
chicken may do you good.” She had herſelf 
indeed no great ſtomach, but ſhe prevailed on 
Leonora to eat a little, and even to take a 
_ glaſs of wine. Dinner paſſed, tea came, and 
her ladyſhip had aſk'd no queſtions ; Leonora 
was ſtill very penſive, tho' not in that viſible 
diſtreſs ſhe had been in, in the forenoon. By de- 
grees the old lady ſtole in the ſubject ſhe was 
intent upon; and treated Leonora ſo mildly, that 
Miſs was convinced, that it as her duty to de- 
8 live 


hver up all Miſs Stanley's letters, in order to re- 
move the ſuſpicions. ſhe perceived her grand- 
mother entertained of that young lady, and of 
Mrs, Stanley's having favoured George's paliione 


"Leonora did. 908 — that the had a good 
opinion of Stanley, but that was all, for ſhe was 
ſure, ſhe never thought of doing any thing againſt 
her grandmamma's conſent and approbation ; 
which was, I believe, true enough ; for young 
ladies never think at firſt, of going one ſingle 
ſtep againſt papa 's or mamma's Conſent, — 


becauſe they imagine they will conſent: but 


when they find it otherwiſe, one ſtep induces 


another, til — but to return. 


To clear her friend's character, Leonora had 
given up thoſe very letters which muſt be evi- 
dences of her own weakneſs, Was not this 
great virtue ? It is a,pity to leſſen its merit, but 
perhaps, intent on ſaving her friend, ſhe recol- 
lected not, at that moment, how much ſhe ex- 


5 poſed — 


no A had proteſted that till that morning 

never mentioned his paſſion ; her 
eyed her, and hoped there was, 

on a the ſide of Leohora, no fixed and ſettled paſ- 


ſion, whatever thiexe. might be on Stanley's fide ; 


whole 
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whoſe pretenſions ſhe endeavoured to treat as the 
intereſted view of a profligate young fellow. A 
little ſomething like a ſigh on ſuch occaſions 
would now and then eſcape Leonora, in ſpite of 
her. This the good lady would not obſerve, 
and they parted wy in the evening, very good 
friends. 


c H A P. VIE 
4 viſt Pro, and 4 viſt Con. 


N reading the letters Leonora had given 

her, lady Filmore found no reaſon for 
ſuppoſing Mrs. Stanley at all acquainted with the 
affair, and could not but acquit poor Fanny of 
any deſign, in fayour of her brother ; for ſhe had 
thro' the whole correſpondence, with great warmth 
and honeſty oppoſed the thing; but the old lady 
knew, that whether with, or without deſign, 
ſuch a correſpondence cod not but have added 
fuel to the fire; and tho? ſhe could not condemn, 
yet was ſhe very much vexed at that young 


| In looking over lord Belfont s letter, her lady- 
ſhip had obſerved certain expreſſions of old wa- 
man, and ſuch like ; which were no great grati- 
fications of her ladyſhip 8 high reſpect for herſelf; _ 
and for which ſhe was very | little obliged | to his 
Ps whom ſhe never much affected as a 
match 


. 
match for her grand- daughter. Firſt, tho? his 
income was conſiderable, that was owing to 
his places; his eſtate was not large, and he was 
a fort of man, who ſeemed inclined rather to live 
equal to or above his income, than to lay up a 
fortune for his family, —and her ladyſhip loved 
ceconomy, Secondly, tho' he had a title, he 
was a new creation ; for no longer ago than his 
great-grandfather's, ' great-grandfather's grand- 

father, they were merchants. It therefore gave 
her no uneaſineſs to find, that Leonora had no 
liking to him; for ſhe had in her own mind re- 
ſolved to diſpoſe of her, as my lord had hinted 
to George, to a gentleman of her on country; 
who, tho” his lordſhip ffiled him a lump of ſo- 
briety, was very far from being a diſagreeable 
man. His perſon was well enough, and ſo 
| was his undecſtanding ; his fortune was very 
large, and his pedigree very long; which alto- 
gether had determined her Tadyſhip in his favour, 
It was no ſudden thought; lady Filmore had 
long fince been treated with on the ſubject by 
the gentleman's mother, whoſe motive indeed 
-was, that ſhe had heard old Scrape was exceſ- 
tively rich ; ſhe found too, that he was a man 
who would not part with money during his life ; 
which, conſidering the large income her ſon had, 
ſhe did not regard, provided Scrape would ſe- 
cure his whole fortune to his grand-daughter, at 
| | his 
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his death. Lady F ilmore had informed her, 
that Mr. Scrape had no violent affection for his 
grandchild, ſo that it had long puzzled the old 
ladies, how to bring him to their purpoſe. | Mrs, 
Lloyd, for that was the lady's name, had em- 
ployed him in the agency and receipt of all her 
ſon's eſtate; the young man himſelf had been 
brought to town: and ſo affairs reſted. For as 
the parties were both young, Leonora not ſe- 
venteen, and her intended ſpouſe Mr. Llewellin 
Lloyd, not twenty-two; they had not deſired to 
hurry matters, only lady Filmore reſolved to 
keep a very watchful eye over her ward's affec- 
tions, which had however flipp'd thro' her fin- 
gers, and were ſettled gn another. 


5 | 

In all their parties abroad, Mr. Lloyd always 
made one. At lady Filmore's, no gentleman 
was ſo well received ; not that he had himſelf 
any deſign, either in their parties or viſits, for: 
his prudent mother had not thought it yet time 
to let him into her deſign. This journey to 
Bath had diſconcerted all, and obliged them to 
haſten matters; they therefore reſolved to 
break the affair to Scrape. There was no time 
to be loſt, for on the-one hand, it was plain, 
lord Belfont was deeply ſtruck with Leonora, 
which was enough to alarm Mrs. Lloyd; on 
the other hand, Miſs had at leaſt a tender 
* ae | for 


. 1 
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for Stanley, which the wary dowager, tho' it 
alarm'd herſelf, did not think it ſo much for Leo- 
nora's credit as to make it neceſſary to mention 
it to Mrs. Lloyd. 


7 F : 
p 1 


Lady Filmore had received a letter from Mrs. | 
Stanley, which intirely removed all ſuſpicions, if 
any remained, of her and her daughter ; ſhe la- 
mented that there ſhould be the leaſt appearance 
againſt her, but reſented a little, that lady Fil- 


more ſhould, on appearances only, condemn her ; 
ſhe promiſed however, to uſe all her influence - 


over her ſon, that her ladyſhip's intentions, and 
lord Belfont's happineſs, might meet no obſtruc- 
tion, | 


Partly to apologiſe to Mrs. Stanley for the 
ſuſpicions ſhe had conceived, and partly to pre- 
vent lord Belfont's having an advocate in her or 
her daughter, her ladyſhip reſolved on paying 
them a viſit. She found them all very melan- 
choly. Both father and mother had uſed their 
intreaties and perſuaſions with their fon, and laid 

| before him the impropriety of his deſign, and 
the improbability of his ſucceſs ; but they ſcareely 
got wy anſwer from him. | 


After he had wrote as mentioned to lord Bel- 


font, a ſullen gloomy filence ſeemed to have 
3 ſeized 
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ſeized him, which left the whole family, in the 
moſt unhappy ſuſpence for what turn he might 
take, The arrival of lady Filmore ſomewhat ſur- 
prized them. Mrs, Stanley little expected ever 
to ſee her again; perhaps wiſh'd ſhe never had 
at all: ſince that aequaintance was now the oc- 
caſion of ſo much anguiſh to her darling child. 
She received her ladyſhip with ſuch a diſtant ſort 
of civility, as might have offended a woman of 
leſs pride than lady Filmore; but, fully convinc'd 
that Mrs. Stanley was rather to be pitied than 
blamed for her ſon's paſſion, and knowing her 
worth and good underſtanding, the dowager 
thought it more adviſeable to gain that lady to 
her intereſt, by placing a confidence in her, than 
to provoke her into oppoſition by an ill- timed re- 
ſentment; ſhe therefore informed her of her 
whole deſign, —her diſlike to lord Belfont,— 
her reſolutions in favour of Mr. Lloyd, —and the 
total impoſlibility of receiving Mr. Stanley: of 
whom ſhe nevertheleſs ſpoke nothing ill natured- 
ly. She concluded with thanking Miſs Stanley 
for her advice to Leonora; but begg'd at the 
ſame time, that ſhe' would not continue her cor- 
reſpondence: for which ſhe gave very good rea- 
ſons to her 7 who promiſed for her 
daughter, | 
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"> AT. IT, 


An Interview, 


HE experienced dowager, knew very well 
, , that on theſe occaſions women have great 
weight; but ſhe now perſuaded herſelf, and very 
juſtly, that by her manner of behaviour to Mrs. 
Stanley and her daughter, ſhe had intirely de- 
prived the young man of any aſſiſtance he might 
have expected from them. She was reſolved to 
watch Leonora very ſtrictly, and to make it 
impracticable for him to have any perſonal, or 
even literary intercourſe with her grand-daughter ; 
fo that it would be - impoſſible for him, ſhe 
hoped, to do himſelf any ſervice, tho' he might 
"croſs lord Belfont's deſigns. - But alas ! how 
weak are all human ſchemes ! even now while 
Her ladyſhip was exerting herſelf abroad, with 
= great ſatisfaction in what ſhe was doing, a thing 
"happened at home, which might have rendered 
all her policy ineffectual. At the very time 
"ſhe was abroad, ſo was young Stanley too, and | 
propoſing to himſelf no further pleaſure, than 
"with envy to behold the brick-walls which 
contained his deareſt miſtreſs. He was ſtrolling 
in ſtreet, when miſtreſs Betty, juſt as he 
was paſſing by lady Filmore' 5, came to the door, 
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ther, by ſome device, Mrs. Betty ſoon brought her 
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and ſeeing him, cried out, © Lord Sir! you 
« are vaſtly lucky to hit the time, for my old 
&« lady is abroad!“ Stanley was aſtoniſhed at 


the ſalute, but ſoon recollecting himſelf, + Then 


good Mrs. Betty,” ſays he, “can I have the 
% happineſs to ſee your young lady?“ at the 


ſame time, putting a piece of money into Rey 
hand. 


Mrs. Betty, with great pliancy, and many thanks, 
aſſured him of her conſtant ſervice ; told him, 
Miſs Filmore was then in her own room; and 


'that ſhe would contrive ſome method to get her 


into the dining room: concluding with, „and 
4 Sir, as ſoon as Miſs is there, I'll look out of 
& the two pair of ſtairs window: then do you 
& knock, and aſk for the old lady; when they de- 
ny her, ſay you'll wait for her, and walk up 
eto the dining- room: for to be ſure, tis more 
« than my place is worth to let you in.“ Stan- 
ley approving this management, waited with 
impatience for the appearance of Mrs. Betty 8 


ugly head at the two pair of ſtairs window; 5 


where, it no ſooner ſhewed itſelf, than be pur- 


ſued the directions his ſybil had given him, and 
found an eaſy paſſage to the dining- room. Thi- 


young miſtreſs ; who no ſooner ſaw Stanley, than 


the was ready to faint: but A little indignation 


M 2. kept 
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kept up her ſpirits. She now ſaw that Betty 
had as it were inveigled her down ſtairs; and 
was offended wich Stanley, for being in com- 
bination with her ſervant. On his pretend- 
ing that his viſit was to lady Filmore, Leonora 
was leaving the room; but he ſomehow prevailed 
on her to ſtay, only to hear three words—but 
three words.” She ſat down, and in theſe three 
words, ſhe ſomehow forgot her ſuſpicions : he 
then ſpoke of his paſſion; but'in terms ſo full of 
m „ that Leonora could not be angry. 
She {till inſiſted however, that without her grand- 
mamma's conſent, ſhe would not admit his 
addrefles.- He was ſilent, yet at laft 
he had the boldneſs to hope, that ſhe would not 
- be diſpleaſed, ſhould her grandmamma's choice 
fall upon him :————to which fhe only ſaid, — 
ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould always obey her grand- 
mamma. But ſomething like a little ſigh, em- 
boldened him more, He ſaid more 
ſhe was not angry. At laſt it was full time 
to part. Mrs. Betty, who had left them alone, 
that is to ſay, had retired to liſten at the door» 
ſtepp'd into the room, as a hint to George; 
for ſhe was too much in awe of her young 
lady to ſpeak; He ſaw it was time to part; 
ad Betty having returned to her former ſta- 
tion, he ventured to preſs her farther than he 
had at firſt dared to think of. O] Leonora, 
e 5 & when. 
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« when I may again ſee you, God knows! 
« Before I leave you, you might ſay one ward; 
that would make me happy! If lord Bel- 
font has a place in your heart,  acknows 
« ledge it, and I never will trouble you .more:: 
„ will give up all my hopes to make you 
© happy; but if, as I hope and wiſh, E 
* haply am not your averſion, no danger, no 
&« difficulty ſhall deter me. If Leonora will deign 
« to be mine, no power on earth ſhall keep 
* her from me! Oh! Miſs Filmore! ſuffer not 
« yourſelf to be ſway'd, by thoſe formal rules 
ce which govern the weak part of your ſex? Tis 
& true, I never dared, till this week, to declare 
ic my paſſion by words, but ſure you have known 
« it long! ſay then at once, may I hope ever 
ce to call you mine?“ He often held the half- 
willing Leonora in his arms; who at length, 
collecting all her ſpirits, with a lovely honeſt 
bluſh ſaid, 4+ Mr. Stanley, I will not ſay, 
& but I ſhould be glad my friend Fanny's bro- 
ether, deſerved every one's good opinion: mine 
« is not worth obtaining; I am not my own' 
% miſtreſs; and upon my word, — l will not 


« do any thing without my grandmamma's con- 
& ſent.” © Oh! Leonora! dear Leonora!“ 
replied Stanley, „ ſay yet a little more.“ 
« Well then,” added ſhe, „I never will give 


my hand to lord n „Oh ] then lovely, 
cc good, 
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good, dear creature!“ cried the enraptured 
lover: and moſt impudently ſeemed to hint 
ſomething about May-Fair chapel. But 
Leonora was downright angry, again they 
were reconciled, At laſt ſhe ſaid, ſhe was 
then young, and promiſed ſhe would marry 
no man, till ſhe was twenty-one ; but did 
not forbid him taking all proper means of attain- 
ing her grandmamma's good opinion :—and 
thus, not without Mrs, Betty's often hinting 
it to be time for Mr, Stanley to withdraw, they 
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